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Despite what may 
be termed surface 
indications, which 
apparently show lit- 
tle if any improve- 
ment in general business conditions, statis- 
tics which really mark business and in- 
dustrial progress show continued improve- 
ment. These indications, according to va- 
rious authorities and observers, are quite 
definite in pointing out that business has 
made the turn and is now on the upgrade. 

7. - * . 

In the telephone field evidence of im- 
provement is seen in the reports from dif- 
ferent sections of the country of compa- 
nies having a net gain in telephone con- 
nections last month and others this month 
The Bell 
System reported a net gain of 53,000 tele- 
phones for September. Of this number, 
the New York Telephone Co., operating 
about 20 per cent of the total Bell Sys‘em 
telephones, had a net gain of 9,900 tele- 


for the first time in three years. 


Phones as against a net loss of 11,167 in 
September of 1932. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. had a 
total gain of 6,753 telephones, of which 
1,065 were outside of Chicago, which ter- 
titory in September, 1932, had a loss of 
4,242, The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. showed a net gain in telephones of 1,526 
in August, and September saw this gain 
Materially increased. 

In Wisconsin, the Bell company reported 
a net gain of 1,559 telephones, the first 
ain since December, 1931. The Southern 
New England Telephone Co. in Septem- 
ber had a net gain of 1,717 stations. The 





THE BUSINESS SITUATION AS SHOWN 
By TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENTS 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Baltimore City gained 938 telephones in 
Baltimore and 374 in Maryland last month. 
The losses sustained by exchanges serv- 
ing summer resorts offset the Baltimore 
gain to some extent. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reported a net loss of 2,470 sta- 
tions in September which compared with a 
loss of 10,880 in the same month last year. 
The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports a net gain in September. In 
the state of Georgia, there was a net gain 
of 231 in August, 1,104 in September, and 
October figures are also showing an in- 
crease. 

The Independent telephone companies in 
different sections of the country likewise 
report increases in the number of stations 
served, but definite figures are not avail- 
able. 


conclusion that the telephone industry has 


All indications, however, point to the 


finally reached the point where the monthly 
report of stations served shows an increase 
instead of the loss which has appeared for 
so many months since 1930. 

. * * * 

The reports of the Class A companies 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for July showed earnings greater than 
those for the same month in 1932. This is 
the first such increase showed this year. 
It is due to the great reduction in oper- 
ating expenses which have been effected 


and are now reflected 
in the operating fig- 
With the sta- 


tions connected show- 


ures. 


ing a net gain, the 


net earnings should be correspond ngly 
improved. 

The gain in stations has not been accom- 
plished without effort by the telephone com- 
panies, and this also applies to the improve- 
ment in net earnings. Some companies have 
shown greater improvement than others, 
and this may be due to various conditions, 
either inside or outside the companies. 

During the past three years, practically 
every telephone company has _ instituted 
changes in methods of operation or addi- 
tional services with a view to bringing the 
expenses into line with the income. 

. * * © 

Sales methods of various kinds, the tak- 
ing advantage of special conditions as they 
develop could be 


made, wires leased or special services fur- 


whereby installations 
nished, have all been utilized for increas- 
In fact, it might be said that 
practically everything which relates to 
communication and can be classified under 
the heading of communication facilities, has 
been offered to the public by one or an- 


ing revenues. 


other company in the different parts of the 
country. 

In some cases, various plans have been 
successful or have paid their way, while in 
other cases they have been abandoned. 

* ” * . 

Recognizing that plans and ideals which 
a few months ago, or even a few weeks 
ago, were not fruitful of result, might 
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under improving conditions show entirely 
different results, the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association early this 
month issued a call for members to send 
in descriptions of whatever plans or ideas 
they may have initiated along these lines. 

The association proposes to make a com- 
pilation of these plans and ideas and pub- 
lish them so that member companies may 
have at their disposal the experience and 
ideas of many companies. The success of 
the association’s idea depends upon the co- 
operation it receives from its members. 
There is no question that the entire indus- 
try will benefit through the submission of 
this kind of revenue-getting information. 

The state of mind of the people of the 
country is entirely different from what it 
was a year ago. People are now looking 
forward to the future with hope, courage 
and confidence—and this is the time for the 
initiation and trial of new plans and ideas. 

* * * * 

Press reports this week announce that 
the government in Washington has formu- 
lated plans whereby several thousand banks 
in the small towns, which have been closed 
since last March, and in some cases before 
that, will be given governmental help. It 
is stated that the administration has de- 
cided to go forward with a plan to loosen 
the frozen deposits of these banks and re- 
lease about one billion dollars to the 
depositors. 
made available at 


The money will be 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, October 
25 and 26. 








once to the closed banks through the 
RFC. The release of this huge amount of 
money in the smaller communities of the 
will be 


benefit to the telephone companies not only 


country undoubtedly of great 
in aiding their back collections but also in 
bringing back former subscribers and se- 
curing new ones. 

* * *K * 

For some time it has been evident that 
the authorities in Washington are inclined 
to give greater consideration to the smaller 
types of business and the needs of the 
smaller towns. The steps being taken to 
release the non-liquid assets of the closed 
banks in the smaller communities of the 
country is one of the evidences of this 
movement. 

On several occasions, TELEPHONY has 
pointed out that the telephone industry is 
enti‘led to receive aid from the government 
in financing its operations. There are many 
plants in the smaller places which are 
greatly in need of rehabilitation. However, 
owing to the losses in subscribers and the 
need for most rigid economy, this work 
has been postponed for several years. 

The authorities at Washington are now 
recognizing that a great aid to prosperity 


is the stimulation of consumption of so- 
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The NRA is a 


great movement for stimulating the pro- 


called “capital goods.” 


duction and consumption of what is termed 

consumer or “retail” goods, but it is stated 

that the production of capital goods would 

engage the efforts of about three-fourths 

of the unemployed labor of the country. 
- 

The rehabilitation of telephone exchanges, 
which includes the construction or remodel- 
ing of exchange buildings, the installation 
of new switchboards and equipment, and 
the rebuilding of outside plant, requires 
the purchasing of capital goods. The com- 
panies are not in condition to finance a 
program of this sort, but the government, 
through the RFC or some other financing 
organization, could make available to the 
companies funds on easy terms for carry- 
ing out such work. 

The money thus loaned to the companies 
would be more certain of being repaid than 
many loans that have so far been made. 
The benefits accruing from such loans 
would be not only to the public in im- 
proved service, but also extend in many 
They would aid the local 
labor situations through the employment 


other directions. 


of additional local help to carry out the 
work. They would likewise aid in increas- 
ing employment in the factories of the tele- 
phone manufacturing and supply companies. 

Government aid in financing telephone 
companies would be a real practical step in 
the program for material business recovery. 


A Safety Code For Telephone Employes 


Carelessness the Underlying Cause of Most Accidents — Forming of Proper 
Working Habits — Responsibility for Effective and Well-Directed Accident 
Prevention Work Shared by All—Rules as Guides for Different Classes of Work 


Accident prevention is more than a sub- 
ject for discussion. It is a problem and 
the solution is by no means a simple one. 
Nevertheless, the effort some companies 
have put forth in solving these difficulties 
as they have been encountered, gives promise 
that a satisfactory solution will be worked 
out. 

Considerable progress has already been 
made through the thought which has been 
given to standardization of proper meth- 
ods, good material and efficient tools. But 
the final solution requires more than care- 
ful study by trained experts, or wise direc- 
tion by competent officials; it requires 
whole-hearted cooperation and real team- 
work on the part of every one of us. 

One large telephone company a short 


By Otto K. Henry 


time ago asked each employe to state what, 
in his opinion, was the most common cause 
of accidents. In response to this question, 
“carelessness on the part of the injured 
employe” was mentioned the greater num- 
ber of times and “carelessness on the part 
of fellow employes” was a close second. 

This analysis indicates the line along 
which accident prevention can most effec- 
tively be directed. Having learned that 
the root of most accidents is carelessness 
on the part of someone, not always on the 
part of the injured person but perhaps a 
fellow employe, the correct point of view 
of accident prevention work has _ been 
clearly established. 

Accordingly, having in mind that care- 
lessness is the underlying cause of most 


accidents, in this article we have tried to 
emphasize those things which have to do 
with forming prcper working habits, giving 
thought to the importance of safety meth 
ods, learning to sense hazards and instinc- 
tively eliminating them, safeguarding fel- 
low workers and the public, developing 
skill and precision and practicing safe, 
clean-cut and straightforward methods. 
These things involve more than mere self- 
preservation. They are akin to the bes 
culture, and play an important part in the 
building of human character. 

Accident prevention is one of the duties— 
in fact, the very first duty—of every em 
ploye, regardless of his station in tht 
organization. Back of every plan should 
be a well-defined accident prevention pr 
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gram. Such a program, to succeed, musi 
be founded upon a sense of obligation on 
the part of every employe, whether he be 
the individual worker or a representative of 
the management. 

The function of the management in this 
respect is clearly recognized. It covers the 
careful selection of employes and their 
proper training, the standardization of safe 
plant and safety, appliances and the pro- 
vision of facilities for rendering first aid. 
No less in importance is the obligation of 
every employe to follow instructions con- 
scientiously and to exercise forethought in 
an endeavor to subdue carelessness, the 
underlying cause of accidents. 

Rules as Guide for Foremen. 

The responsibility for effective and well- 
directed accident prevention work is, there- 
fore, shared by all and is distinctly differ- 
ent from that which may be confined to 
the individual. It is the kind of respon- 
sibility that we can willingly assume at the 
outset. It forestalls having fixed upon 
us the unpleasant responsibility for acci- 
dents that have occurred, a procedure not 
uncommon but certainly not a cure for the 
accident evil. We must adhere to one work- 
ing principle—cooperation is the keyncte to 
safety. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the duty of the foreman, or 
charge, to his men. 


person in 
He can do more than 
anyone else towards making the job safe. 
In planning the work he must see that those 
working with him understand his plans. 
Careful thought on his part will do most, 
and the following cardinal rules should be 
his guide: 

(1) Employ only careful men who are 
mentally and physically fit to perform the 
work, 

(2) Keep your eye on the inexperienced 
man. Teach him the first day to keep clear 
oi danger. 

(3) Plan every job and see that your 
men understand your plan. 

(4) Before starting the job, see that 
you have proper tools and material and 
sufficient help and that proper safeguards 
are used to protect the public. 

(5) Give that 
part of the work where accidents are most 
likely to occur. 

(6) Suppress horseplay. 

(7) Do not tolerate the careless worker. 

(8) Keep a properly-equipped first-aid 
kit on the job; teach your men to use it. 

Though the foreman or man in charge 
may be thinking constantly of every man’s 
safety this does not and cannot relieve the 
individual worker of his obligation. This 
obligation consists first of safe conduct in 
the performance of his work. But. sec- 
ondly, there are common obligations which 
are covered briefly by the following rules: 

(1) Respect the foreman’s instructions 
a to safety as well as to the work. 

_ (2) Wear snug-fitting and suitable work- 
Ing clothes, 


personal supervision to 
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(3) Be careful when under a workman 
aloft, and if aloft yourself, be careful not 
to drop tools or materials. 

(4) Hazards may exist a long time be- 
fore they finally cause trouble. Remove or 
report any hazard encountered. The next 
man may get hurt. 

(5) Treat minor 
infection. 

A third group of suggestions is based 
upon a responsibility to be shared that 
knows no dividing line, either of position 
or kind of work. These simple rules should 
find application by every employe in any 
branch of telephone work: 

(1) When a safety device is provided, 
use it. 

(2) See that defective tools are removed 
from service and either promptly repaired 
or marked defective. 

(3) All edged tools when not in use 
should be kept in places provided for them. 

(4) Do not distract a worker’s attention 
unless necessary, then use judgment. 

(5) Study your instructions relating to 
accident prevention work. 

One other no less important factor hav- 
ing a direct bearing on safety must not 
escape our notice. General health and acci- 
dent prevention are closely related. Good 
health may not reduce accidents, but will 
tend to lessen the seriousness of such acci- 


injuries to avoid 


dents as may occur. So: 

(1) Do not ignore the simple rules of 
health. 

(2) Refrain 
worth the price. 

(3) Remember a clean, strong body pro- 
motes self-respect and seli-preservation. 

Here are some things for plant men to 
think about in their pole line work: 

Tree Trimming. 

When engaged in trimming trees: 

(1) See that there is proper clearance 
when using axes or brush hooks. Stray 
branches may deflect the blow and cause 


from dissipation; it isn’t 


very serious injury. 

(2) When felling a tree in close quar- 
ters, rope the tree and make sure it will fall 
where you want it to fall. 

(3) Avoid the use of spurs when climb- 
ing trees. 

(4) Don’t take an axe or hatchet up a 
tree for trimming work. Use a saw or 
tree trimmer. 

(5) Look out for dead branches. 

(6) In cutting off a limb, make sure that 
it cannot swing back and cause 
Always use ropes on a heavy limb. 
Pole Work. 
piking 


injury. 


(1) When poles, do not. shift 
your pike until the word is given. Never 
use your body belt or safety strap to sup- 
port the pike pole. Always use two cant 
hooks to prevent the pole from turning. 

(2) Don’t climb a pole with another 
man climbing above you. Wait until the 
first man is in position. 

(3) Never remove wires from a pole un- 
less it is temporarily guyed or braced. In 
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placing a pole, lash the new pole to the 
old one as soon as it is in the hole. In re- 
placing a corner pole, be sure to guy it 
against the pull of guys before removing 
the wires. 

More accidents in pole work have hap- 
pened from poles which have fallen when 
the wires were removed than from any 
other single cause. Remember that if the 
pole were in good condition you would not 
be replacing it. 

(4) In using a deadman, or in grounding 
a pike pole, make sure that the footing is 
secure. On slippery or frozen ground, a 
deadman will slip with the slightest un- 
balance. Under such conditions, take time 
to dig a shallow hole in which to set the 
deadman. 

(5) Don’t try to raise a pole with pikes 
unless you have sufficient help. The time 
taken to set a gin pole, or to put block and 
tackle on an existing pole, will be justified 
many times by preventing one accident. 

(6) When rolling a pole from a pile, see 
that the remaining poles will not start 
rolling. 

(7) Look out for old rope. New rope 
loses from one-fourth to one-half of its 
strength in six months of ordinary use. 

(8) Be especially careful to use gooa 
rope for lashing snatch blocks and tackle 
blocks and for slings when raising poles. 
A lashing should have one more turn than 
there are sheaves in the tackle block which 
hooks into the lashing. 

(9) When climbing a pole, do not grasp 
a crossarm brace. Watch where you put 
your spurs, and look out for knots. Spurs 
de not cut out when properly placed in 
good wood. 

Wire Work. 

When engaged in working with or among 
wires: 

(1) Treat all foreign wires as live and 
dangerous, unless you have positive infor- 
mation to the contrary. You can’t depend 
upon the insulation of electric light wires. 
Treat them as bare wires and correspond- 
ingly dangerous. 

(2) Be sure you put your tools securely 
in your belt, when aloft, after having 
finished using them. Hundreds of accidents 
are caused every year by tools dropping 
on helpers or on people passing by. 

(3) Don’t take chances. 
safety straps securely 


Fasten your 
around the pole. 
Saving a minute by passing your safety 
over the top of a pin, may mean years of 
waiting till you 
back. 

(4) When stringing wires near electric 
light or power circuits, use all precautions 
to avoid contact. There are many ways in 
which this can be done. Select the one best 
suited to your case and use it. 

(5) Some companies supply rubber 
gloves. Use them when working near elec- 
tric light or power circuits, or where there 
is a possibility of foreign voltage being 
introduced while you are working. 


recover from a_ broken 
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(6) Remember that rope may be a con- 
ductor, especially when wet. A rope or 
hand line in contact with electric light or 
power wires may give you a severe shock. 

(7) Watch out for trolley span wires. 
The insulation in the trolley hanger is not 
always in good condition. Treat all span 
wires or trolley supports as though they 
were alive. In many cases they may be 
carrying a high voltage and you cannot tell 
it by looking at them. 

(8) The hand line should never be at- 
tached to the belt when working on a pole. 
Make it fast to a crossarm of the pole. 


Miscellaneous. 

(1) Follow your instructions. 

(2) Look every job over carefully, and 
plan the work. 

(3) Make sure that those working with 
you understand your plan. 

(4) Use tools only for what they were 
designed. Accidents are caused by using 
wrenches for hammers, pliers in place of 
joint twisters, axes where a saw should be 
used, hatchets for chisels, pliers for 
wrenches and so on. Good workmen never 
use makeshift tools when proper tools are 
available; and good workmen see _ that 
proper tools are available. 

(5) Many accidents, some of them seri- 
ous, are caused by dropping tools or ma- 
terial from poles. Nine times out of ten 
this is pure carelessness. Don’t let it 
happen! 

(6) Use a hand line for pulling up or 
letting down tools or material. Never 
throw them. 

(7) Don’t wear spurs when working on 
the ground with others. Many a fellow 
worker has limped the rest of his life be- 
cause of having been spurred while work- 
ing on the ground. 

Cable Work. 

Those engaged in cable work will do well 
to keep the following facts well in mind 
and work carefully: 

The ordinary reel of cable weighs about 
two tons. The average reel of cable, when 
in motion, has as much momentum as a 
three-pound cannon shell. It is dangerous 
to get in front of either. 

A suspension strand may have a tension 
ot five tons. Hot paraffin is inflammable 
and a_ splicer’s furnace works under 
pressure. 

In cable work, a man who is careless or 
not properly trained may be responsible 
for serious injury to himself or others if 
he neglects to follow safe methods of han- 
dling a gasoline furnace, paraffin or solder. 

No attempt will be made here to list all of 
the many details of splicing work in which 
care must be used. Only a few of the most 
important things will be mentioned: 

(1) Watch your lift when raising or 
lowering manhole covers. Keep your feet 
and hands out from under. 

(2) Be sure the cover is placed in line 
with the hole at that side which is farthest 
from the direction of traffic. 
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(3) Be sure to raise manhole guard and 
flag properly and use ladder. 

(4) Remember before entering a man- 
hole that gas may be present. If you de- 
tect gas, ventilate the manhole sufficiently 
before attempting to enter it. 

(5) Make sure an open flame, lighted 
cigars, cigarettes or pipes are not carried 
into a manhole. Even where a torch would 
save you time on an underground splicing 
job, do not use it. 

(6) Before lighting a furnace or blow 
torch, inspect them and see that all parts 
are in good working condition and that 
all threaded joints are tight. 

(7) Make sure that paraffin and metal 
are kept at least 15 feet from manhole 
while heating. 

(8) Do not lower pots into manhole 
unless all is clear and never leave dipper 
or ladle in pots when passing to splicer. 

(9) Do not try to melt paraffin on a 
platform. A fire on a platform is about 
as comfortable as on a ship at sea. 

(10) Be sure the guy ropes to your plat- 
form are tied securely and out of the way 
of traffic. Carelessness by someone on the 
ground may mean a dumping for you. 

(11) See that hand lines, pot hooks, par- 
affin pot handles, etc., are in good condition 
before using. 

(12) Blazing gasoline on the outside sur- 
face of torch or furnace is dangerous and 
may cause an explosion, especially if the 
tank is under pressure. 

Pulling cable in either underground or 
aerial work is an operation which involves 
heavy strains. It is essential that men im 
charge of this work know enough about 
these strains so that they can assure them- 
selves that nothing will give way. A ten- 
sion in a winch rope of three tons is not 
infrequent, and the ordinary basket cable 
grip will pull the sheath off the cable end 
under that strain. 

(1) Use a core hitch or other improved 
methods when pulling aerial cable up heavy 
grades, or underground cable through ducts 
that are not clear. 

(2) When working near blocks, pulleys, 
winch, drums or rope under strain, keep as 
far as possible out of the line of pull. 

(3) Use red flags and station men at 
points where the winch rope will interfere 
with traffic. 

(4) Remember accidents are caused— 
they do not just happen—and that the bank 
of safety pays 100 per cent and never fails. 

Equipment Work. 

Equipment work, while not especially 
dangerous to the worker, affords many op- 
portunities for minor injuries. The appli- 
cation of accident prevention principles will 
repay the equipment man. But his respon- 
sibility does not end with the protection of 
himself. His carelessness may subject 
others to injury. The following sugges- 
tions should be considered and applied: 

(1) Good tools are essential to good 
workmanship. The use of a wrench usually 
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requires the application of considerable 
force. If it is worn or defective, or is im- 


properly used, it may slip, with painful 
bruises or cuts resulting. 

(2) A worn screwdriver, or one with a 
blade improperly ground, is unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of workmanship and of 
safety. A hammer, hatchet or an axe with 
a loose head or defective handle, is dan- 
gerous. 

(3) Inspect and test your electric solder- 
ing copper and your portable lamp fre- 
quently. If it or the cord is defective, have 
it repaired. It may prevent an accident to 
you or damage to the plant. 

((4) Never return a defective tool, port- 
able lamp or soldering copper to locker or 
stock without marking it “defective,” or 
having it repaired at once. 

(5) Have a kolder handy for your hot 
soldering copper. It may protect you from 
a serious burn, or it may prevent a fire. 

(6) In using emery or sand wheels wear 
goggles to avoid injury to the eyes. 

(7) In using cutting tools, such as 
knives, chisels and screwdrivers, consider 
what would happen if the tool should slip. 
The cutting edge of such tools should be 
directed away from the body and hands. 

(8) It is not advisable to clean motors 
or generators while they are in motion. 
Exceptions are made to the cleaning of 
commutators or of interrupter segments on 
ringing machines. The cloth used in clean- 
ing or lubricating commutators or inter- 
rupter segments should be a compactly- 
folded pad, preferably stitched. 

(9) A rolling ladder in a terminal room 
is a great convenience, but it should be 
used with care. Be sure a fellow worker 
is not on the ladder when you start it 
suddenly. 

(10) In working with a rolling ladder, 
if you place one foot on the distributing 
frame and keep one foot on the ladder, a 
change in the distribution of your weight 
may set the ladder in motion with painful 
results to yourself. 

(11) Never park a screwdriver, ham- 
mer, wrench or other tools or material on 
a ladder. Someone may move the ladder 
sufficiently to dislodge them and receive 4 
painful injury. 

(12) Exercise great care when working 
on ladders, to guard against dropping tools 
or material on anyone who may happen to 
be below. Also, one should not work be- 
neath an occupied ladder unless necessary: 
and when necessary, warn those working 
above to have care. 

(13) If necessary to borrow a ladder, 
make sure it is safe before using. Defective 
ladders have been the downfall of many 4 
good man. 

(14) Special containers and heating de- 
vices should be provided for melting bees- 
wax within buildings. Molten beeswax i 
very hot and inflammable. While heating. 
keep it covered and never leave it ul 
attended. 
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Office employes are by no means immune 
from accidents. 

Because you work in a building of gran- 
ite and steel with none of the inherent 
hazards of construction activities, your 
safety is not always assured. Trivial acci- 
dents that occur in connection with office 


work often have serious results. Safety 
first rests with you. Be careful. 
Tripping over telephone cords, frayed 


edges or loose brass strips is not infre- 
quent. Slipping on tile, marble or newly- 
waxed floors, stumbling over waste-paper 
baskets or other objects carelessly left in 
passage ways, occasionally have disastrous 
results. 

Open desk drawers are often dangerous. 
Such articles as short pencils or matches, 
carelessly thrown on the floor, may cause 
serious falls. Unless you are careful in 
opening doors, there is always a possibility 
of injuring someone who may be on the 
opposite side. 

Even a chair may form a hazard. You 
may lean back too far and tip over. Do not 
relegate a broken or defective chair to a 
corner; when a chair is needed, it may be 
used. If it is, it will probably be returned 
to the corner and used again and again until 
some day there is a crash and an accident. 
Have defective furniture promptly repaired 
or, if beyond repair, remove from service. 

Running up or down stairs is a habit to 
be avoided. It is well to remember that 
a hand rail is designed as a safety device. 
Be careful of worn brass strips and edges, 
rubbish or other objects carelessly left on 
stairways. 

While scratches and small cuts are usu- 
ally considered minor injuries, they some- 
times become infected and have serious re- 
sults. Pin scratches—hundreds of them— 
are caused by pins which are not removed 
when filing papers or which are left in 
papers with points protruding. The proper 
way to pin papers together is so the point 
is protected between sheets. 

Conduit and Manhole Work. 

All outside construction or maintenance 
work carries a two-fold responsibility, first, 
for the protection of the public, and second, 
the protection of the employe. Ordinarily 
the employe is the one mainly concerned in 
accident prevention, but the nature of con- 
duit and manhole work is such that par- 
ticular attention must be given in safe- 
guarding the public. 

In setting forth rules of safety for this 
class of work we will deal, first, with safe- 
guarding the employe and, secondly, a spe- 
cial group of rules will be given for safe- 
guarding the public. 

A great many rules might be given for 
safeguarding the worker, but the following 
are of prime importance: 

(1) Keep drills and other tools in good 
condition, and always use the proper tool 
for the work in hand. 

(2) Do not attempt to handle heavy ma- 
terial, such as manhole castings, without 
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sufficient help; and in doing such work keep 
hands and feet out from under. 

(3) The sides of excavations should be 
shored up whenever there is any possibility 
of a cave-in. See that the shoring is 
properly braced. 

For the protection of the public, always 
apply the following rules: 

(1) Red flags, lanterns, warning sign or 
barricades shall be used or watchmen sta- 
tioned where necessary to safeguard the 
public. 

(2) No excavation encroaching at all on 
a public road shall be left for a moment 
unprotected. 

(3) Particular attention shall be given 
shoring where vehicles must pass close to 
an excavation, especially where rain might 
cause a Cave-in. 

(4) Keep the public at a safe distance. 

Motor Vehicles. 

We feel this article would hardly be com- 
plete without some rules for the safe opera- 
tion of motor vehicles. It is intended, how- 
ever, to mention only such rules as may 
prevent accidents most frequently occurring 
and to call attention to those rules which 
have apparently been well observed. 

Accidents caused by speeding, while not 
numerous, usually result in serious injury 
and can be avoided. Keep 
your car under control and be ready for 


Do not speed. 


any emergency. 

You no doubt have heard of the lineman 
who can drive along the road, check trans- 
positions, look for trouble and dodge traffic 
all at the same time. We admit he is a 
wonder but later he finds 
trouble—and not the kind he is looking for. 

(1) Inspect your car often. Be 
the brakes, steering gear and other con- 
trolling parts are in proper operating con- 
dition. 

(2) Signal the driver behind you when 
slowing down, stopping or changing your 
course. 

(3) Red flags during the day and red 
lanterns at night should be attached to pike 


sooner or 


sure 


poles or other materials which project be- 
yond the rear of the car, for the safety of 
the public. 

(4) Stop the engine when leaving the 
car, cut the wheels into the curb and set 
the emergency brake. 

(5) Slow down when approaching street 
intersections and when passing children, 
pedestrians or live stock on the road. 

(6) Safe distance should be maintained 
between your car and the one ahead of you. 
In passing other cars traveling in the same 
direction, be sure that the road ahead is 
clear. 

(7) Careful driving safeguards the pub- 
lic, the driver and those in the car. Re- 
member you have no right to take a chance ; 
the other fellow may have to take the 
consequences. 

Now we realize that we have piled up 
a formidable list of do’s and don’ts, but we 
are merely calling your attention to exist- 


1] 


We did not make 
They 


ing tacts and conditions. 
these rules; no one man made them. 
have grown up through the years as the 
result of the experience of nundreds of 
thousands of employers and employes. 

You are under no cbligations to follow 
any of these rules or suggestions; you are 
entirely your own boss in that matter. But 
remember : Accidents are the result of care- 
lessness. They do not just happen. They 
are costly to both you and your company, 
and may make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure to you. 

Accident prevention is not a fad nor a 
hackneyed idea, and it must not be dis- 
counted as being either. It is far too seri- 
ous a matter. As previously stated, it is a 
problem which has as yet been solved in 
The final solution rests with the 
What are you going to do about 


part only. 
reader. 
it? 


New Officers of the Independent 
Pioneers Assume Office. 

At a meeting of the officers of the In- 
dependent Pioneer Telephone Association 
of the United States on October 13 at the 

Totel Stevens in Chicago, the officers elect- 

















John H. Wright, of Jamestown, N. Y., 

Vice-President of the Jamestown Tele-— 

phone Corp., Who on October 14 Assumed 

the Office of President of the Independent 

Pioneer Telephone Association of the 

United States to Which He Was Elected 
Last July. 


ed at the convention in July were inducted 
into office. John H. Wright, of James- 
town, N. Y., is the new president suc- 
ceeding Louis Pitcher, of Dixon, Ill., who 
stated that Mr. Wright would become ac- 
tive in association affairs effective Octo- 
ber 14. 

J. K. Johnston, of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
secretary-treasurer while Geo. W. Rodor- 
mer, of Chicago, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 











Telephone Notes From Great Britain 


General Post Office Creates Position of Public Relations Officer — Service 

Improvements in Long Distance Facilities —— Telephones for Police and Fire 

Alarm Service — Salesmanship Important Influence in Increasing Telephones 
By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


A new position—that of “Pubtic Rela- 
Officer”—has created at the 
General Post Office. Sir Stephen Tallents, 
formerly secretary to the Empire Market- 
ing Board which closed down on Septem- 
ber 30 of this year, has been appointed to 
the new post, and took up his duties on 
October 1. 
Post Office “Public Relations Officer.” 
Sir Stephen will be concerned chiefly 
with the maintenance of cordial relations 
between the various branches of the Post 
Office and the general public. Sir Kings- 
ley Wood, the Postmaster Generai, made 
the appointment with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State for Dominion Af- 
fairs. It was stated that in doing so, he 
had in mind the public utility nature of 
the British Post Office, which in addition 


tions been 


to having such close and constant touch 
with the public, has a turnover of over 
£700,000,000 yearly. 

The new appointment was cordially re- 
ceived by the press, and was stated to be 
a further step in the continued adoption 
by the Post Office of modern commercial 
The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was cited in “The Times” 
example of a large undertaking 
which makes similar use of a “Public Re- 


methods. 
as an 


lations Officer.” 
New Anglo-Continental Telephone Cable. 
After some delay due to bad weather 
conditions in the English Channel, a new 
Anglo-French telephone cable was success- 
fully laid on September 18 between the 
Bassin des Chasses near Calais on the 
I‘rench coast, and St. Margaret’s Bay, near 
Dover. The new cable will probably be 
used by the Post Office for an “on de- 
entire Continent. 
Some of the 38 circuits contained in the 


mand” service to the 


cable are to be employed as “carrier” cir- 
cuits, bearing a large number of different 
frequency speech modulations over each 
pair of wires. 

The cable sheathing was manufactured 
by the Telegraph Construction & Mainte- 
nance Co., at its Greenwich works, and the 
core, which consists of 19 star quads, by 
Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. at 
Woolwich. The cable ship “Dominia,” as- 
sisted by the motor-vessel “Lais,” per- 
formed the laying operation, which had 
to be reversed in order, owing to a break 
in the weather just as the Calais shore 
end was to have been laid. 

The constructed as 
First, the solid annealed copper wire weigh- 
ing 66 pounds per statute mile (diameter 
.064 inch) is insulated with helical lap- 


cable is follows: 


pings of undyed insulating paper; four of 
these insulated wires are then stranded on 
a paper center to form a compact quad, 
the conductors at the ends of each diagonal 
of the quad forming a separate telephone 
circuit or pair. 

Each quad is then lapped with paper 
specially marked for identification and 
electrostatically screened by means of a 
helical lapping of metal foil, and the 19 
quads then stranded into a compact cable. 
This core is covered with stout art cotton 
tape and insulating paper and sheathed with 
an alloy containing about 99 per cent of 
imperial lead, (diameter 1.58 inches). 

Water-proofing is carried out by means 
of rubber-treated and rubber tapes. The 
cable is then covered with jute yarn to form 
a bed for the armoring, which consists of 
25 specially compounded No. 2. gauge gal- 
vanized iron wires. Finally, the cable is 
further covered with special waterproof 
compounds and tarred jute yarn. (Finished 
diameter 2.95 inches). 

“On Demand” Trunk Service. 

Post Office engineers completed this 
month the final installation of ‘on de- 
mand” switchboards at the G. P. O. South 
Block, Londun, by which a subscriber in 
the London telephone area can be con- 
nected instantly with any subscriber in any 
part of Great Britain, with the temporary 
exceptions of Dublin, Belfast, and Guern- 
sey. 

A similar service is available in the ma- 
jority of cases from subscribers in the 
country to London, and it is hoped before 
long to provide a universal “on demand” 
system from any telephone in Great Bri- 
tain to any other subscriber. 

The latest type of switchboard posi- 
tion has been used for the new installa- 
tion, by which the operator at the Lon- 
don trunk exchange has the entire tele- 
phone system of the country at her finger- 
tips. The final throw-over of the last 
1,000 lines marks the culmination of three 
years’ work by Post Office engineers, who 
have gradually extended the new service 
from London and Birmingham to the 
whole country. 

Lack of. space had tended to cramp the 
expansion of the new system at the G. P. 
O. London, but this difficulty has now 
largely been overcome, and the new type 
of switchboards have also been installed 
at the Foreign Trunk Exchange. They will 
be brought into operation towards the end 
of October. It is hoped that before long 
the whole of the Continent will be within 
a few seconds’ calling distance of the tele- 
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phone subscriber in the most outlying dis- 
tricts of Great Britain. 
More Telephones for Police. 

Following a recent agitation by the Tele- 
phone Development Association for the 
installation of telephones in all rural police 
stations, a large number of county constab- 
ularies has installed telephones in police 
stations and in the houses of constables 
on rural beats. The latest to increase its 
telephone equipment is the West Riding 
constabulary, which recently gave instruc- 
tions for the connection of a further 111 
stations. 

The chief constable stated that this was 
the continuation of the policy of linking 
up policemen’s houses with their various 
headquarters, it being essential in these 
days to be able to get in touch with police 
constables when necessary. With the pro- 
posed additional connections, 414 police 
stations in the Riding district of York- 
shire will be on the telephone. In addition 
to the installation of telephones, a wire- 
less transmitter is to be erected near Wake- 
field for the use of police patrols. 

Telephones on Fire Alarms. 

Telephones attached to fire alarms are 
being experimented with in Manchester, 
where the police-box system introduced 
some years ago has not been found satis- 
factory. It is hoped eventually to provide 
Manchester with a complete network of 
telephones in direct contact with police di- 
visional headquarters, without the cost of 
installing police boxes. 

It has been found that despite much pub- 
licity for the police box system, it has 
not found favor with the public, and the 
boxes have become merely official tele- 
phones for the use of the police. 

Pocket Radio for Police. 

Of interest in view of the foregoing 1s 
the announcement that the Brighton, Sur- 
rey, police force has been equipped with 
pocket wireless sets, supplanting the tele- 
phone boxes at present installed. A spe- 
cial police transmitting station on the roof 
of the town hall sends out code messages 
which can be picked up by every policemafi 
within the Brighton area as clearly as ovet 
the telephone. The receiving sets weigh 
only 1 Ib. 12 oz., and measure 6 ins. by 
4 ins. by 1% ins. They have an effective 
range of nearly 50 miles. 

Trade Treaty Via Overseas Telephone. 

The first great trade treaty to be ne- 
gotiated by long distance telephone was 
the treaty between the Argentine Republic 
and the United Kingdom, signed in Buenos 
Aires on September 25. Much of the 
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negotiations were conducted by trans-At- 
lantic telephone between Buenos Aires and 
London. 

Late Protest by Operators’ Union. 

The Postmaster General has negatived a 
protest by the Union of Post Office Work- 
ers against a new scheme involving the 
employment of women operators up to 11 
p.m. Ina letter to the Union, the general 
secretary to the Post Office that : 
“The need for an improvement in the qual- 
ity of the night service, which originally 
necessitated the change must, in the Post- 
master General’s 
as paramount. 

“The growth of the service and the num- 
ber of special services which have to be 
dealt with manually, even under a fully 
automatised service, seem likely to neces- 


states 


view, still be regarded 


sitate the maintenance of the total night 
staff at something approximating to its 
present dimensions, and it is improbable 
that the proportion of part-time to full- 
time duties will show any marked diminu- 
tion. 

While certain matters are under review, 
it is not to be anticipated that any steps 
that could be taken would suffice, under 
any practicable system of training, to pro- 
duce a part-time male staff equal in point 
of general manipulative efficiency to fully 
and regularly employed women telephon- 
ists.” 

Telephone Tuition in Schools. 

A large number of schools in all parts 
of Great Britain are now being equipped 
with the special model telephone equip- 
ments which are being used by the Post 
Office and the board of education to pro- 
vide telephone tuition for school children. 

The telephones are of standard design 
and housed in compact portable cabinets. 
By means of a mirror placed behind the 
dial, which is visible through a celluloid 
cover, and small lamps which flash for 
each dialing impulse, the working of the 
system is easily explained. All components 
are labeled, and instruction cards and cir- 
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firms which state that many young persons 
suffer from “telephone complex” upon en- 
tering offices unless they are previously 
given chances of getting familiar with the 
use of the instrument. 

British Post Office’s Publicity Films. 

It is anticipated that the Post Office 
will soon be in possession of a complete 
film production unit for the making of 
publicity films. On the liquidation of the 
Empire Marketing Board, the Post Office 
took over its extensive film library and in- 
tends to utilize the services of John Grier- 
son, producer of “Drifters” and other nota- 
ble instructive films for the Empire Mar- 
keting Board. 

A three-part film dealing with the tele- 
phone service is already in hand, and Mr. 
Grierson will probably resume work for 
the Post Office with his original staff. 

The Postmaster General intends, it is 
stated, to test “the extent to which the 
library provides an appropriate background 
for pictures illustrating the national com- 
munications of the country, and is likely 
te prove a valuable medium for interesting 
young persons and adults in the Post Of- 
fice services.” 

Posters for Telephone Publicity. 

Another important aspect of the work of 
the defunct Empire Marketing Board were 
its large poster frames in all parts of the 
country, on which were exhibited a series 
of colorful posters depicting various parts 
and products of the British Empire. 

These frames are now being used by 
other government departments for publicity 
purposes. During October the Post Office 
is exhibiting on them a number of novel 
posters advertising the telephone and other 
Post Office services. 

Free Calls from Shipping Exhibition. 

Free telephone calls and free wireless 
telegraph messages to British ships in any 
part of the world, were a feature of the 
Post Office advertising stand at the recent 
Shipping, Engineering and Machinery Ex- 
hibition which London. 


was held in 
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plies from the ships were subject to the 
usual charges, but visitors were able to 
prepay the reply when handing in the free 
telegram. 

The Post Office stand also showed the 
speech-inverter used on the trans-Atlantic 
telephone service, and visitors were able to 
take part in the demonstrations of the in- 
verter and listen-in to scrambled speech. 
Telephone Growth Due to Salesmanship. 

In an address to the 
Works Directors and Managers at Ox- 
ford, Dr. William G. Fern cited the British 
telephone service as an example of what 
salesmanship would do. 

Britishers in the mass, Dr. Fern said, 
are poor salesmen, yet, individually—from 
his experience in most English-speaking 
countries—they are the finest in the world. 
He predicted that in five years saiesmen- 
ship will have doubled the number of tele- 
phones used in Great Britain. 


conference of 


Criticizing the Telephone. 

“What is Wrong with the telephone?” 
was the question the London “Daily Ex- 
press” asked its readers recently. About 
six letters were published every day for 
a week, some from Post Office telephone 
employes. On analysis, it was found that 
the majority of complaints were based on: 
High rental charges, overcharging cails, 
staff inefficiency, subscriber’s deposit, night 
service, three-monthly accounts, and auto- 
cratic attitude to subscribers. 

In an interview, described as “the 
frankest ever given,” an official of the 
Post Office dealt with the various com- 
plaints. Speaking of the night service, he 
stated that the average answering time was 
five seconds by day; seven seconds by night. 


Successful District Meetings Held 
Recently by Iowa Association. 
Continuing its plan for holding a num- 

ber of district meetings this fall, the Iowa 
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Independent Telephone A\sssociation held 
additional meetings this week as follows: 
Sac City, Monday, 
October 16; Spen- 


cer, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 17; Remsen, 
Wednesday, October 


18; and Logan. 
Thursday, October 
19. 

Separate sessions 
were held for the 


men and women. At 
the men’s meetings, 


which were conduct- 





Group of Telephone People Attending the District Meeting Held by the lowa Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation 
cuit diagrams are attached to the cabinets. 
Gramophone records, illustrating the vari- 
ous “tones” and giving explanatory talks, 
@re also being supplied by the Post Office. 
Telephone tuition in schools follows re- 
quests from a large number of business 


in Centerville on October 5. 


Forty telephones, all available for free 
calls, were controlled by a special branch 
exchange, the free telegrams, (limited to 
12 words) being sent direct from the ex- 
hibition over a special line direct to the 


central radio office of the Post Office. Re- 


ed by Chas. C. Deer- 
ing, of Des Moines, 
secretary - treasurer 
of the association, varied subjects 
brought up 
NRA and code 
tive of the 
Kans., 


were 
including the 
matters. \ 
Sell-A-Phone 
was on the 


and discussed 
representa- 
Co., Abilene, 
program to discuss 


sales campaigns, in general, and an Iowa 
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Recent District Meetings of the lowa Independent Telephone Association Attracted a 
Large Number of Telephone People. Some of Those Present Are Shown in the Photo-—- 
graphs Above Taken at the Meetings Held as Follows, Top to Bottom: Toledo, October 
2; West Liberty, October 3; Mt. Pleasant, October 4, and Knoxville, October 6. The 
Photograph Taken at Knoxville Shows Only About Half of the Telephone People Present. 
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sales campaign in particular. The tele- 
phone operators’ meetings were conduct- 
ed by Miss Anne Barnes, of Des Moines, 
under the auspices of the engineering ex- 
tension department, Iowa State College. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
some of the telephone men and women 
attending the district meetings held last 
week by the association. The first of the 
meetings was held at Toledo on Monday, 
October 2, with approximately 60 present. 
Speakers at this meeting from out of town 
were: 

George Saunders, manager of the In- 
terior Telephone Co., Grinnell, and a 
number of representatives of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., including F. W. 
McDougal, of Des Moines; C. E. Plasi- 
dore, of Des Moines, commercial man- 
ager; Miss Marie Hanny, of Des Moines, 
traveling chief operator; and C. H. Chris- 
tensen, of Newton, manager of the Iowa 
State Telephone Co. 


SELLING THE SERVICE | 


By Joun G. ReEyNotps. 








1. Edward Everett Hale once said: “I 
am only one, but still Iam one. I cannot 
do everything but still I can do something, 
and because I cannot do everything I will 
not refuse to do the something I can do.” 
Telephone employes, who are not trying 
to make sales, should remember this state- 
ment, for it should impress upon them the 
fact that one of the things which they 
can do is to, at least, try to make sales. 

2. Are you familiar with all of the 
items of telephone service which your 
company has for sale? Are you thorough- 
ly familiar with these few items: Addi- 
tional listings, alternate listings, foreign 
listings, office hour listings, duplicate list- 
ings, information listings, ceiling lamps, 
signal horns, chest sets, watch case re- 
ceivers and transmitter arms? If not, ob- 
tain some information regarding them 
from your local manager. It may help 
you to boost your sales records. 

3. Never be afraid to approach big 
business men. Their business is dependent 
upon the audience their customers give to 
their salesman, and business men realize 
this fact. Therefore, you will find most 
of them ready to listen to your sales talk. 

4. Not so long ago a telephone employe 
asked: “Where can I find prospects for 
telephone service?” To his question, | 
answered: “Everyone is a prospect for 
either new or additional telephone service! 
Your friends, your relatives, the stores at 
which you trade. Just keep your eyes and 
ears open and you'll see plenty of places 
where telephone service is needed.” 

5. Learn to control your disappoint 
ments, for after all it’s better to have tried 
and failed than never to have tried at all 
Don’t forget the prospects who refuse t® 
sign up. See them at least once a month. 
for persistency is bound to bring success. 


— 
———— ad 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Telephone Directories in School 
Work Application of Alphabet. 
Recently Walter J. Gallon, president of 

the Langlade Telephone Co., Antigo, Wis., 

learned of a unique use of telephone direc- 
tories in schools. He received a request 
for several copies of the directory from 
one of the local school teachers for use in 
school work. They were supplied her and 
in acknowledging their receipt she wrote: 

“It may interest you to know the study 
of the dictionary is begun in the fourth 
grade. It is difficult for children of that 
age to apply their knowledge of the alpha- 
bet beyond the first letter of a word. It 
is necessary to show them that of two 
words beginning with the same letter, the 
second letter determines the order of list- 
ing words. 

In introducing the subject I place several 
words on the blackboard in alphabetical! 
order, explaining why they are so placed 
and pointing out that names in telephone 
directories are similarly arranged. Then I 
write a name on the board and have the 
children find it in the directory. This is 
followed by a series of drills in finding 
names, after which they are ready to study 
the dictionary. 

I find that this adds interest to the study 
in that the names are familiar to them, the 
alphabetical list is more compact and the 
book is not too large for a small child to 
handle. They are able to look up more 
names in a given time and they acquire a 
certain speed which is not possible with a 
dictionary.” 

The use of the telephone directories by 
the children also accustoms them to look- 
ing up telephone numbers before making 
calls—an excellent habit and one that can- 
not be formed too early in life. 





Some Thoughts on Psychology of 
Small Company Advertising. 
By W. A. EcKLEs, 

Blue Earth Valley Telephone 
Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 

We are feeling especially critical this 
morning. Our special “peeve” just now is 
the cheap bunk and clap-trap that is being 
continually handed out to us little fellows 
for use in our advertising campaigns. 

If we fall for this stuff and print the 
supposedly funny caricatures in our local 
Papers or otherwise circulate them, they 
will attract attention; there is no doubt 
of that. But will they make the sort of 
impression on the public that we desire? 
Will they tend to make the hard-pressed 
subscriber say, “Guess we will have to cut 
somewhere else; we must keep our tele- 
Phone,” or the non-subscriber say, “It’s no 


se talking, we just must have a telephone.” 
We doubt it. 


President, 


A number of years ago a certain manu- 
facturing firm exploited a character it 
called “Sunny Jim.” Sunny Jim was a 
comical fellow and everyone was soon 
wildly interested in his escapades, and his 
unexpected and comical ways in getting 
out of them. But the trouble was from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint. While 
everyone was interested in “Sunny Jim,” 
very few were persuaded that they ought 
to buy the brand of breakfast food he was 


supposed to advertise. After spending a 
small fortune, his sponsors acknowledged 
that as a commercial proposition, “Sunny 
Jim” was a perfect flop. 

It seems to me that we are being handed 
too much “Sunny Jim” stuff. Let’s apply 
a little common-sense psychology to a few 
examples. Here is a young lady with her 
mouth stretched from ear to ear. She has 
made a date over the telephone. Suppose 
a rather lonesome young lady saw the 








Flashes and Plugs— News Briefs and Comments 


Editorial in New, Vienna (Ohio) Re- 
porter says: “We hope prosperity hur- 
ries back and brings with it a telephone in 
every home. The return of the day when 
there is a telephone in every home and 
place of business will help materially in 
bringing back a good community spirit.” 

x * x 

In its mad search for more taxes, the 
New York tramway organization is trying 
to tax all utilities 1%4 per cent of their 
gross incomes. The New York Telephone 
Co. will carry the matter to the courts. 

* * x 

During the last fiscal year the federal 
tax on telephone, telegraph and radio mes- 
sages totaled $14,564,756. 

Quite a load for business men to carry. 
When will it be lifted? 

x x x 

Fire broke out in the garage of Chas. 
Wilson of Danville, Ill. As there are no 
fire alarm boxes or telephones near by, 
Wilson drove ten blocks to the fire station. 
Result of delay: Total loss of his garage 
building. 


x * x 
The Piqua (Ohio) Call tells the story of 
a boy from Houston, Texas, who tele- 


phoned his girl back home from the Bell 
System exhibit at the World’s Fair, with a 
group of spectators listening in on his call. 
When the girl answered the call, she asked 
where he was. 

“I’m in Chicago, honey, at the World’s 
Fair,” he replied. 

“Drunk again!” she snorted—and hung 
! 


up! 
x ok 

“Chan Lee,” the first Chinese to be listed 
in the San Francisco telephone directory 
in 1878, still carries the same listing. 

om ok * 

From “Chicago Business” column: Tele- 
phones in Chicago October 4, 799,234; yes- 
terday, 798,831; week ago, 797,313. 

* * ok 

A recent visitor at TELEPHONY’s offices 
was J. Cote, of Montreal, Canada, who has 
been connected with the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada for 45 years. He is in the 
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installation department. Mr. Cote has been 
a subscriber to TELEPHONY 30 years, and 
when he began to tell how much help this 
journal has been to him in his work—well, 
“was our face red!” 

x * x 

The story of the police capture of Gus 
Winkler, alleged Chicago gangster, noted 
that there were seven telephones in his 
Lake Shore Drive apartment—one for each 
room. 

* * 

Chicago Board of Trade members use 
more than 500,000 miles of private tele- 
phone wires and 200,000 private telegraph 
wires. Their maintenance 
$8,000,000 a year. 


* * * 


costs exceed 


Mrs. Myrle Arehart, a telephone cpera- 
tor at Bowersville, Ohio, suspected rob- 
bers were in a store directly opposite the 
exchange building. She rang the 


telephone and frightened them away. 
* * * 


store 


According to a survey made by the uni- 
versity paper, 18 per cent of the freshmen 
at Harvard habitually use the long dis- 
tance telephone instead of writing letters 
home. 

Probably the 
hurried 


found that 

check are 

effective over the wire than by mail. 
x * * 


boys have 


requests for a more 


A man was arrested at Cleveland, Ohio, 
for shaking salt down the coin slot of a 
pay telephone and then making a call with 
a penny instead of a nickel. 

Both salt and “fresh,” we calls it. 

* * OK 

The Chillicothe (Ohio) 
reported more than 150 new telephone 
numbers for its subscribers October 10, 
most of which resulted from the :nstalla- 


tion of new telephones. 
*x * * 


Telephone Co. 


In a statement proclaiming “Fire Pre- 
vention Week,” Berwyn, IIL, says: “When 
you have taken steps to minimize acciden- 
tal fire, turn your thoughts to what you 
would do if your home did catch on fire. 
Have you a telephone in your home?” 
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ad. Does she unconsciously put herself in 
the place of the girl in the picture? 

Her reaction is more likely to be some- 
thing like this: “So the poor thing got a 
date. If I had a face like that, I would 
expect to make all my dates over the tele- 
phone, if I got any at all. Hope it is dark 
when he comes to get her.” 

Here is another one: A man with a 
crooked mouth and an idiotic expression, 
has secured a job over the telephone. “So 
the poor mutt has a job. Hope he can hold 
it. Suppose it is unloading a car of coal 
oc something like that, where they can use 
a man with a weak mind and a strong 
back.” 

Suppose we change these pictures to suit 
our particular ideas. We will say to the 
artist: “Draw me a_ happy, beautiful 
young lady with her hand on the tele- 
phone. You need not use many lines; but 
every line you do use, must express beauty, 
poise and refinement. Her dress must be 
modest, but it, and the manner of doing 
her hair, must be of the latest style.” 

Now a wide-awake telephone man could 
use such a cut in a dozen or more ways 
in bringing out the advantage of the use 
of the telephone for social purposes. 

Suppose we make her say: “Frank has 
just called up to tell me he has tickets 
for the show they are all talking so much 
about. If I can get ready in half an hour, 
he will call for me. Glad we have our 
telephone! Would sure hate to have 
missed this date. With everything so 
mixed up as it is nowadays, a girl who 
cannot be reached by telephone is out of 
luck, so far as social engagements are 
concerned.” 

Now our lonesome young lady can put 
herself right in the place of the girl in 
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the picture, and she will try to persuade 
Dad that he and Mother just cannot get 
along without a telephone. 

Let’s try the next one. Draw us a fine, 
clean, upstanding man of uncertain age, 
perhaps 30 or 40. He is dressed very 
neatly but inconspicuously; perhaps a light 
sweater would be a suitable indoor gar- 
ment. 

He has a satisfied smile on his face and 
is saying: “Yesterday the X. Y. Z. people 
turned me down flat, but I left my tele- 
phone number the same as at the other 
places I applied. Just now they have 
called to say that owing to a change in 
circumstances, they can use me for awhile, 
if I can come at once. Have always wanted 
to work for these people. Here is where Il 
make good and perhaps land a good per- 
manent job.” 

Any man out of work will say to him- 
self: “Sure, he will make good; and so 
could I if I could only get a chance. 
Guess I will hold onto our telephone awhile 
longer. It may be my turn next.” 

We are newcomers in the advertising 
game. But ours is a substantial, sound, 
respectable business. Why should we not 
take a leaf out of the experience of the 
great successful commercial advertisers of 
the country? Glance at the literature of 
the great catalog houses which cater to 
many of the same people which we do. In 
the thousands of cuts in their great cata- 
logs, there is not a single caricature. 

Consider the automobile advertising. 
Here we see only well-dressed, happy men 
and women, making use of the automobile 
to give them a more full, joyous and con- 
tented life. 

Well, that is out of my system anyway. 
Tell me if I am wrong. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Frequent Dialogue Between Operators and Customers—Reasons 
for These Annoying Occurances and Suggested Remedies to Be 
Employed by Telephone Operators in Overcoming Them—No. 121 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


The following is a common dialogue be- 
tween operators and customers: ‘Number, 
please?” “Central, my bell rang!” “There 
is no one on the line now. Will you ex- 
cuse it, please?” “Do you know who was 
calling me, Central?” “I am sorry, I do 
not know the number of the party who 
called you.” 

An experience of this kind tends to leave 
the subscriber in a disgruntled frame of 
mind, particularly if he made a_ special 
effort to answer the telephone before it 
stopped yinging. He may have been up- 
stairs, ii the basement or in the yard and 
just lifted his receiver as the calling party 
hung up. 

The operator is not always to blame for 
these experiences. In some cases, the call- 
ing party fails to wait a reasonable length 


of time for the called number to answer. 
In other instances, the calling party, realiz- 
ing that he has given the operator a wrong 
number, hangs up, and when the called 
number answers, there is no one on the 
line. 

Another condition, which is responsible 
for some of these occurrences, is in cases 
where the called party does not have his 
telephone located in a convenient place. 
When his bell rings, if he is not in the 
immediate vicinity of the telephone, the 
calling party hangs up before he can reach 
the telephone to answer the call. Still in 
other cases the called party is careless about 
answering his telephone promptly. And 
there is the condition where the called 
party needs an extension telephone to enable 
him to answer his calls promptly. 
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While it is true the operator is not al- 
ways to blame for experiences of this kind, 
she has certain responsibilities in this con- 
nection that must not be overlooked. In- 
asmuch as these experiences are very 
annoying to customers, it is important that 
the operator do her part in avoiding them. 

The two most important things in this 
connection, assuming that the operator has 
established the connection to the right 
number, are proper ringing and supervision. 
To the party waiting for the called num- 
ber to answer, seconds seem minutes and 
one minute seems ten. 

On an individual or jack per station 
party line, ring steadily for two seconds. 

On a jack per line party line, ring as 
follows: 

In ringing a station having a one-ring 
designation, ring steadily for two seconds. 

In ringing a station having a designation 
requiring two or more short rings, ring the 
required number of times, making each ring 
of one-half second duration with an interval 
of one-half second between the rings. In 
ringing a station having a code designation 
requiring a combination of long and short 
rings, ring steadily for two seconds for each 
long ring and one-half second for each short 
ring with an interval of one-half second 
between the rings. 

In operating ringing keys, pull a lever 
towards you, being careful not to pull it to 
either side; depress a plunger key as far 
as it will go; do not permit a key to snap 
back into place; where a master key is 
used, operate it before operating the 
ringing key, and do not restore it until you 
have released the ringing key; ring on 
only one connection at a time. 

If the called station does not answer 
within ten seconds after the first ring, ring 
again. Continue ringing at intervals of ten 
seconds until an answer is received or until 
it is time to give a report, unless the call 
is cancelled or abandoned by the calling 
party. 

If you carry out these instructions you 
will help to avoid hearing this phrase: 
“Central, my bell rang!” 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

. What should you say when the called 
party answers after the calling party 
hangs up? 

2. Do you think we should change con- 
nection and ring, when requested, at the 
end of one minute in an automatic ex- 
change? 

3. When holding over a call to a future 
day, is the date entered encircled on 
both the face and the back of the ticket? 

4. On a local call, if the operator does not 
understand the number, when she asks 
for it, does she repeat the number or just 
say, “Thank you”? 

5. After holding a line five minutes on 2 
built-up circuit on “telephone busy” and 
the operator calls back and gives “busy,” 
should she call back a second time’ 
For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 23. 
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Personal Notes from the 


Field 





W. N. McAnge, Jr., of Bristol, Tenn., 
president of the Inter-Mountain Telephone 
Co. and president of the Virginia Tech. 
Alumni Association, gave an address be- 
fore the Chicago chapter of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute on the evening of 
October 10 at a dinner given in his honor 
at the Inter-Fraternity Club. 

Mr. McAnge became head of the gen- 
eral alumni association last June. His 
plans for the year include a visit to all 
chapters of the association east of the 
Mississippi River, of which there are 25. 
Grey R. Jewitt, of the Western Electric 
Co., Hawthorne Works, Chicago, is presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter of the Vir- 
ginia Tech. Alumni Association which gave 
the dinner for Mr. McAnge. 


Obituary. 
William L. Moellering, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., former president of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. from 1913 to 1923 
when he resigned, and prominent in bank- 
ing circles, died at his home in Fort Wayne 
on October 7 after a heart attack. He was 
76 years old. 
Born in Fort Wayne, Mr. 
spent his entire life in that city. 


Moellering 

Prior to 
his connection with the telephone company 
in 1898, two years after its organization, 
he was engaged in the retail drug business 
for about 20 years. Disposing of his in- 
terests in the drug business, he became ac- 
tive in developing the growth of the com- 
pany, serving as secretary and manager un- 
til 1913 when he became president. 

On April 2, 1923, Mr. Moellering re- 
signed as president of the Fort Wayne 
company on health, ter- 
minating an active career as one of the 
pioneers in the Independent telephone in- 
dustry in the Middle West. . 

Mr. Moellering assumed charge of the 
Fort Wayne company at a time when the 
Independent telephone industry was strug- 
gling for an existence and was subjected 
to strong competition. He _ successfully 
piloted the company through years of pat- 
ent litigations and lawsuits at a_ time 
When capital was slow to invest in the 


account of his 


business due to hazards then existing. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was formed among a group of approxi- 
mately 100 Fort Wayne business men. At 
that time the Central Union Telephone 
Co. was operating and maintaining 527 
telephones in Fort Wayne. 

In addition to being an official of the 
Home company, Mr. Moellering in the 
farly days was also secretary-treasurer of 
the National Telephone Co. which oper- 
ated toll lines in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
san and finally induced the Home company 
'o buy this company. He was also organ- 
“er of various Independent companies in 


the towns and cities Fort 


Wayne. 


surrounding 


Mr. Moellering exerted special efforts to 
extend telephone service into the rural dis- 
tricts and towns and cities. 
He started the first of the small companies 
at Leo, Ind., with only three persons sign- 
ing contracts for service. 


surrounding 


By the time the 
line was finished, he had nine subscribers, 
and from then on the list grew rapidly. 
Besides his career, Mr. 
Moellering had actively identified 


telephone 
been 

















William L. Moellering, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Early Pioneer in Independent Telephony 
and Former President of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Fort Wayne, 
Passed Away on October 7 at the Age of 76. 


with many other industries both in Fort 
Wayne and elsewhere. He was the or- 
ganizer of the Wayne Tank & Pump Co.; 
a director of the First National Bank and 
the Citizens Trust Co., both of Fort 
Wayne; as well as of the National Steel 
Casting Co. and the Montpelier Mfg. Co., 
both of Montpelier. 

Russel C. Rottger, age 42 years, vice- 
president in charge of public relations and 
personnel for the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., died at his home, in Indianapolis on 
October 10 following a brief illness. He 
had lived in that city less than five years, 
but had become a leader in social, civic, 


charitable and military affairs. Death was 


attributed to a cardiac embolism which 
came suddenly. He had been suffering 


from intestinal influenza. 
He was born in Jacksonville, Ill, on 
May 16, 1891. 


He was a graduate of the 


University of Illinois and while in college 
spent his summer vacation as a collector 
and timekeeper for the Central Union Tele- 
Springfield, Ill. 
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phone Co. of Upon 





graduation he was made clerk to the com- 
mercial agent and in 1914 was made cashier 
for Illinois with the same company. In 
1915 he was made chief clerk to the gen- 
eral manager. 

A year later he became manager of the 
Vermillion County Telephone Co., at Dan- 
ville, Ill., and later secretary and 
treasurer and vice-president. When the 
company was sold to the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. he was appointed commercial 
manager for a district in eastern Illinois. 
He held this position a year and on May 
1. 1929, went to the Indiana Bell company 
as assistant vice-president. He was elect- 
ed a vice-president six months later. 


Curtis H. 


was 


Mr. Rottger was a son of 
Rottger, well Illinois 
and Indiana, being formerly chairman 
of the board of directors of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. and previously presi- 
dent of that company, retiring July 1, 1930. 

He was a member of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, past president of the 
Advertising Club of Indianapolis, a mem- 
ber of the Elks lodge at Danville, the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, the 
Indianapolis Rotary Club, both the York 
and Scottish Rite branches of the Masonic 
lodge, and of several other organizations. 


Hernand Behn, president of the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp., died 
at St. Jean De Luz, France on October 7 
after a protracted illness. He was 53 years 
old. Mr. Behn had been ill for many 
months with stomach and other alimentary 
disorders and his condition became critical 
in early September. His brother, Sos- 
thenes, chairman of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. was at his bed- 
side. 

Mr. Behn was born at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, on February 19, 1880. He 
was educated at St. Thomas, Ajaccio, 
Corsica, and Ste. Barbe College in Paris. 
Since 1906 he had been president of the 
banking firm of Behn Brothers, which was 
organized in Puerto Rico in 1904. 

From April, 1918, to February, 1919, Mr. 
3ehn served as a lieutenant in the United 
States Naval Reserve Force. 
by accident that the 
were drawn into the telephone business. 
That was in Puerto Rico, in 1906. Her- 
nand had been connected with a French 
telegraph concern in Paris and had gone to 
Puerto Rico to work on the sugar plan- 
tation of an uncle. Shortly afterward, he 
became interested in a process of extract- 


who is known in 


It was brothers 


ing sugar from bagasse. 
Sosthenes, who was associated with a 
financial house in New York, to join him. 
That was the beginning of their partner- 
ship. 


He persuaded 


A creditor promised to aid them on con- 








22 
dition that they take off his hands the 
broken-down telephone system of the is- 
land. A total of 250 instruments was in 
use at the time. They made it into an 
up-to-date system, which today has more 
than 12,000 subscribers. 

They next took over the Cuban telephone 
system. The World War interrupted fur- 
ther expansion, but in 1920 they organized 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. Hernand was executive vice-presi- 
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dent, becoming president in 1930. In 1924 
the International corporation obtained the 
Spanish telephone concession, and in 1928 it 
acquired the properties of the Postal Tele- 
graph Cable Co. 

Hernand Behn, in 1930, installed a new 
tclephone system in Vatican City and later 
Pope Pius XI awarded him the Grand 
Cross of the order of St. Gregory the 
Great. 

King Alfonso of Spain conferred upon 


r’ 
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the Behn brothers the Grand Cross of 
Isabella. 

Mr. Behn was of Dutch and French 
descent. Aphra Behn, the seventeenth 
century dramatist and novelist, in high 
favor at the Court of Charles II of Eng- 
land, and the first woman to make her 
living as a writer, was an ancestor. She 
had lived, in girlhood, in Dutch Guiana, 
where she was married to a Dutchman 
named Behn. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





A Defective Working Tool Can 
Put a Permanent Defect in You. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! The other day while 
I was out amblin’ aroun’ in my ole gas- 
burner, I saw somethin’ which I believe is 
the cause of many accidents. As I rounded 
a sharp curve in the street I suddenly came 
upon three street workers who were re- 
pairing the street. The men were work- 
ing there, without a sign placed either in 
front or behind them to warn drivers to 
slow down. I managed to miss them, but 
after I had passed them I got ter thinkin’: 
What would have happened if I had been 
hittin’ it along at a pretty good clip? Who 
would have been to blame? Why in tarna- 
tion did the workers forget to put out their 
warnin’ signs? 

That last question, which popped into 
my mind, sorta had me puzzled, for I knew 
that the city provided its street workers 
with warning signs, and I also knew that 
the city expected the men to use the signs. 
Thus, there was only one answer to my 
question: The men were downright care- 
Instead of tryin’ to protect them- 
selves they expected motcrists to look out 
for them. 


less. 


Such ideas cause accidents! As a rule 
motorists rounding a curve don’t expect to 
That is 
they don’t expect to find them unless signs 
are placed, warning the motorists to “drive 
work.” When a motorist 
sees such signs he generally slows down 
and takes every precaution to avoid hittin’ 
the workers. 


find men working on the road. 


slow—men at 


So, buddies, the next time you have a 
job to do, which forces you to work in the 
street, put up your barricades and warnin’ 
signs. 
in the 


Let the motorists know that you’re 
street, and I'll wager a plug of 
chawin’ that everyone—except those mor- 
onic drivers have no more business 
driving a car than a baby has with a stick 
of dynamite—will be on the lookout. 

Now that I’ve got that off my chest, 
I want to pop a question to you. When 
was the last time you looked over the tools 
on your truck, and made sure they were 
all in good shape? I'll betcha it was quite 
Well if. it 


who 


a while ago, wasn't it? was, 





take Ole Jake’s advice and go over every 
tool on your truck, and get rid of the de- 
fective ones. Take it from me, defective 
tools can cause accidents, and if you leave 
a defective tool on your truck, it’s bound to 
get you some day. Defective tools are just 
like bad habits—they’ll get you some day 
if you don’t get rid of them. 

Tomorrow, the first time you get a 
chance, go over your truck from “kiver to 
kiver,” and check over every tool on the 
truck. Look your screwdrivers over; are 
the handles loose, cracked or splintered? 
Are the blades chipped, rounded, or chisel- 
edged? If your screwdrivers have any of 
those defects, turn them in an’ get replace- 
ments for they have no more place on 
your truck than I have tryin’ to imitate 
Shakespeare. 

Are all of your hammers in first rate 
shape? Are any of the heads chipped or 
mushroomed? Are the handles in good 
condition? Are any of the handles split, 
cracked or loose? If any of your ham- 
mers show any of the defects just men- 
tioned, turn them in before they cause 
either you or a fellow worker a bad case 
of “bonkus of the konkus”! 

How are the ladders on your truck? Do 
any of them have paraffin or solder splat- 
tered on the rails and steps? If so, for the 
sake of your anatomy, remove it or it may 
cause you a bad fall some day. Are any 
of the side rails split, broken or splintered ? 
Are all of the rungs tight and in place? 
Are any of the rungs cracked, split or 
badly worn? Is the rope in good shape on 
all extension ladders or is it frayed and 
worn? How are the locks and pulleys? 
Are they fastened firmly to the ladder? 

Check all those points on all of your lad- 
ders and if any defects are found, turn the 
ladders in for repairs. Remember a de- 
fective ladder may take you up in the air 
all right, but it can also let you down— 
and believe me, it’s a long way down, when 
you have to fall every inch of it. 

When was the last time you tested your 
rubber gloves for air leaks. Better test 
them today for tomorrow they may let a 
shot of “hot stuff” leak in. 

How are your goggles? I asked a fellow 
that once and he told me that one of the 


lens was gone but the other was O. K. 
“Well, how many eyes do you use when 
you work?” I asked. “Two,” he answered. 
“Aren't both of them deserving of pro- 
tection?” I fired back at him. That settled 
it and the next time I saw him his goggles 
were in A-1 shape. 

So far this has been a question contest, 
with me doin’ all the askin’. But, buddies, 
I want you to supply the answers. Really 
get your tools out. Get everything from 
the smallest bit up through your aerial 
platforms. Check them all and ask your- 
self: “Is this a safe tool or will it cause 
me to have an accident?” 

Get rid of every defective tool and keep 
your truck rid of them. And as you put 
your tools back in your truck, arrange 
them orderly. See that the edged tools are 
protected. Hang your ropes up so that 
nothing will rub against them and cut or 
fray them. Learn to take care of your 
tools. Use them only for the purpose for 
which they were made and you'll not have 
so many defective tools to replace. 

Guess I'll be amblin’ along but I'll be 
back Saturday with another lesson takin’ 
up the care of certain tools. So drop 
aroun’, buddies. Until then remember: 
“A worker is only as good as his tools.” 
* So long, buddies, take care of yourselves. 
You only live once so don’t let an accident 
steal your life! 


Some Telephone Things I Didn't 


Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL. 

That lead cable sheath generally con- 
tains 0.9 to 1.1 per cent of antimony. 

That a mechanical recorder, operated 
manually, is now available for mounting 
on a telephone to keep track of the calls 
made. 

That handset type telephones are not 
knocked off of desks as often as the old 
desk stand type but when they do take 4 
fall, the damage is generally more serious 

That in laying clay conduit, if short 
sections are not available for piecing ot! 
at manholes, the conduit can be broken 
tairly accurately by first packing the ducts 
with wet sand and then breaking it by 
use of a hammer and cold chisel. 
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Depreciation and Taxes in Georgia 


Depreciation Rate of Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. Attacked at 
Hearings Before Georgia Commission—Exhibit Presented Showing Taxes Paid 
in 1932—Property Value, Operating Costs and License Contract Discussed 


Depreciation, valuation and taxes fea- 
tured the hearings at Atlanta, Ga., before 
the Georgia Public Service Commission in 
the investigation of rates and practices of 
the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. during the week of October 9. 
On October 13 a recess was taken until 
the week of October 23 to give counsel for 
both sides an opportunity to study the 
evidence and exhibits already introduced. 

Commissioner George Goode presided 
over the session on October 9 in the ab- 
sence of Chairman Jud Wilhoit. The ses- 
sion was taken up with the question of 
depreciation, with Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral John T. Goree attacking the com- 
pany’s depreciation rate. 

Figures concerning an increase in sub- 
scribers during recent months were given 
by E. D. Smith, general counsel for the 
company, during a discussion as to prop- 
erty owned by the Southern Bell not now 
in actual use. He said there were 231 
additions to the subscriber lists in August, 
1,104 in September, and that October fig- 
ures also were showing an increase, as 
contrasted with the loss of 424 stations in 
July and 1,216 in June. 

An attack on the depreciation rate for 
property of the company 
Assistant Attorney General 
Goree contended that if 
reserve for the 


was made by 

Goree. Mr. 
the depreciation 
company, for accounting 
purposes, continues to grow, “your depre- 
ciation rate is either too high or the tables 
of life service used in figuring deprecia- 
tion are in error in that the property lasts 
longer than you calculate.” 

Walter Duncan, accounting expert for 
the Southern Bell company, said “this is 
not necessarily true, for there are backs 
and fills, as concerns the depreciation re- 
serve, especially in dealing with a large 
property.” 

“Well, hasn’t the depreciation reserve 
grown steadily?” asked Mr. Goree. 
“Not at all,” said Mr. Duncan. 
fluctuating thing. 


“i % a 
Sometimes it goes up 
and sometimes it goes down.” 

Continuing his inquiry on the charges of 
the company, Mr. Goree on October 10 
called L. W. Hill, inventory and costs en- 
gineer of the company, to the stand to 
discuss actual physical depreciation of the 
company’s property. 

Mr. Hill began reading a 41-page type- 
Written statement in which he discussed 
the technical phases of depreciation, how 
Costs and figures are arrived at through 
Various studies and experiments, and the 
tactors considered in such studies. 

Edward Lyle, tax commissioner for the 
company, testified concerning his methods 


of arriving at an assessable value for the 
properties of the company in Georgia, 
after which Mr. Goree began a vigorous 
cross-examination. 

Mr. Lyle said that a study made by a 
legislative committee in Georgia in 1919 
showed that real estate was returned for 
taxation at 35 per cent of its value, live 
stock at 30 per cent, and public service 
corporations at 22 per cent. He said the 
22 per cent figure was too low and that he 
had aimed at 40 per cent, “to be mcre than 
fair.” 

The company had an investment of 
$36,500,000 in Georgia in 1933 and its prop- 
erty was assessed at $14,262,000, he stated. 

L. W. Hill, inventory and costs engineer 
for the Southern Bell, was called back for 
additional testimony on October 11 to con- 
clude his testimony, which was interrupted 
cn the preceding day while the commission 
went into the matter of tax returns of the 
company. 

Shortly after Mr. Hill concluded pres- 
entation of his technical testimony con- 
cerning depreciation, Walter Duncan, ac- 


counting expert for the company, was 
recalled to the stand. At the request of 
the commission, Mr. Duncan introduced 


an exhibit showing taxes paid by the 
Georgia office of the Southern Bell for 
1932. 

The taxes included: State ad valorem, 
$74,640; county ad valorem, $226,933: city 
ad valorem, $188,316: state occupational 
tax, $5,033; state income tax, $51,720; 
state public service commission tax, $5,050; 
state sales tax, $6,296; municipal gross re- 
ceipts franchise tax, $22,812; municipal 
licenses and charters taxes, $14,699. The 
total of state taxes was $595,504 and the 
total federal taxes $258,935, for a 
total of $854,440.49. 

Purchase of an Atlanta telephone prop- 
erty by the Southern Bell company 
discussed briefly by Attorney General 
Goree during the examination of Mr. Dun- 
can. Mr. Goree brought out that the 
Southern Bell in April, 1919, paid $715,000 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 

1. See introduction to this instalment of 
questions and answers. 

, 2es 

3. “ag (specified time) (date),” is entered 
encircled, on the back of the ticket and 
“age (date),” is entered encircled, in the 
“special instruction” space on the face of 
the ticket. 

4. Acknowledge by saying “Thank you.” 

5. No. 
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for the Atlanta property and listed its 
structural value at $370,000. 

Both Mr. Duncan and State Manager 
Baird, in reply to questions concerning this 
purchase, explained they were not familiar 
with details of the transaction. 

A. T. Ramsey and Ernest Brown, South- 
ern Bell engineers, also were called to the 
stand during the day. Mr. Ramsey is out- 
side plant engineer and Mr. Brown plant 
extensions engineer. Mr. Ramsey was on 
the stand only for a moment, to discuss a 
typical telephone line from a_ technical 
standpoint. Mr. Brown discussed the con- 
tractual relationships between the Ameri- 
can and the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph companies. 

Municipalities of the state renewed 
their attack on telephone rates and charges 
at the session on October 12. Atlanta and 
Smyrna led off the attack, after a num- 
ber of other municipalities had been heard 
at a similar hearing the previous week. 

J. H. Ewing, prominent Atlanta real 
estate man, was called as Atlanta’s first 
witness, apparently in an attack on the 
telephone company’s valuation of its prop- 
erties in Georgia. He emphasized he 
was appearing “without prejudice to the 
telephone company or any one else, but 
simply to give requested information.” 

He said that compared to the “normal 
1924” real estate 
area had declined 


vear of values in the 
Atlanta from 33% to 
75 per cent, according to the character 
and condition of the property, with 50 
per cent decline about the average. 

Mr. Ewing said he had been in the 
real estate and rental business in Atlanta 
about 20 years. For a period ending about 
25 years ago he served as a city tax as- 
At that time, he said, property 
in the city was assessed at about 60 per 
cent of 


sessor. 


its reasonable value. 
Huiet, of Atlanta, 
it was assessed for row and 
Mr. Ewing replied: “About 100 to 200 
per cent more than it would sell for.” 

In answer to questions of Assisiant At- 
torney General J. J. Anderson, Mr. Ewing 

farm land values have 

even more than city property.” 
Testimony of Mr. Ewing and J. H. Tay- 


Commissioner Ben 
asked what 


‘ 


said ‘gone down 


lor, another Atlanta real estate man, was 
taken first 
back to their business. 


because they wished to get 
By agreement, Mr. 
Taylor said his views were the same as 
those of Mr. Ewing. 

Councilman Joe Berman, of the fourth 
ward, and Councilman Ed Almand, of the 
third ward; W. T. Harrison, of the South 
Side Civic Federation; Wade Davis, of 
the Atlanta Hotel Association; S. D. Mul- 











24 
linaux, secretary of the Atlanta Food 
Dealers’ Association; Mrs. L. M. Ahern 
and Dr. and Mrs. P. L. Moon were among 
the witnesses for Atlanta. 

Councilman Berman, chief spokesman 
for the group, said Atlanta was present 
to ask for lower telephone rates for both 
business and residence lines. 

A. L. Crow, J. D. Corn and E. R. An- 
derson, of the Smyrna Business Men’s 
Club, appeared as representatives of that 
city, just outside of Atlanta, and Judge 
H. H. Tisinger was present for the city 
of Carrollton. 

Mr. Crowe, of Smyrna, said, “We 
don’t feel that we are getting a full re- 
turn for our telephone costs out at 
Smyrna.” He complained of varying 
rates, stating they were confusing to him. 

Councilman Berman said the Southern 
Bell returned its property to the city of 
Atlanta for taxes at an assessed value of 
$4,177,259, its franchise at $804.516 and 
other property at $1,689,000, and that it 
paid a franchise tax of 1 per cent of gross 
receipts amounting to $19,786. 

The gross receipts tax, he said, indicated 
an income of about $2,000,000 from At- 
lanta on an investment of slightly more 
than $6,000,000 according to the tax books. 
Either the property is assessed too low 
or the company’s income in Atlanta is too 
high, he declared. 

A. L. Curtis, veteran Atlanta druggist, 
said small merchants in Atlanta were 
“struggling to keep their doors open” and 
were finding the $10 monthly business 
telephone rate “mighty hard to meet.” The 
rates should be cut, said he, “because the 
price of everything else has come down.” 

W. T. Harrison, of the Atlanta South 
Side Civic Association, said: “We hope 
the telephone company will be willing to 
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submit to the public service commission’s 
direction and come down with the rest of 
us—in other words, adopt a policy of live 
and let live.” 

Wade Davis, of the Atlanta Hotel As- 
sociation, said other commodity prices had 
come down and telephone rates should 
do likewise. 

“At your hotel, have you cut the charge 
you make to guests for using your tele- 
phones from 10 cents to 5 cents?” asked 
Attorney Smith, of the company. 

“T am not familiar with the details of 
operation of the hotel,” said Mr. Davis. 

Star Peck, attorney of Atlanta, and 
George P. Whitman, of College Park, 
were among others who made statements 


to the commission regarding telephone 
rates in this area. 
Testimony of the municipalities fol- 


lowed the conclusion of evidence by Er- 
nest Brown, plant extension engineer for 
the Southern Bell company. He said that 
under the licensing contract, the Southern 
Bell paid to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. these sums during recent 
years: 1928, $172,593; 1929, $137,847; 
1930, $142,673 ; 1931, $137,069; 1932, $119,- 
926, and for the first five months of 1933 
the sum of $44,745. 

Mr. Brown said the parent company 
rendered numerous services to the South- 
ern Bell, protected it from suits over pat- 
ent and equipment disputes, gave the 
Southern Bell the benefit of numerous 
cost-saving and service improvement de- 
vices, and rendered many other “valuable 
services.” 

The Georgia Hotel Association presented 
testimony during the session of the hear- 
ing on October 13. J. F. De Jarnette, 
manager of the Henry Grady Hotel, in 
Atlanta, said the rates for room tele- 
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phones, if not abolished, should be “very 
small, since most of the service over these 
telephones is telephone business and not 
hotel business.” He said his hotel paid 
$458.95 monthly for telephone service in 
1931, but had since reduced its biil by re- 
ducing the number of telephones. 

J. D. Swagerty, representing the Atlanta 
Doctors’ Exchange, said he had heard 
many physicians complain about the 50- 
cent monthly charge for extra listings in 
the telephone directory. 

F. A. Schuyler, manager of the Tremont 
Hotel, Atlanta, said he had paid in 22 
months $3,106.10 in telephone charges and 
took in $914.36, and that his hotei’s tele- 
phone service had cost $2,191.74. 

A petition requesting a 33% per cent 
reduction in telephone rates was presented 
to the commission by Mayor T. C. Keen, 
of Dublin. Mayor Keen’s appearance came 
shortly before the commission recessed the 
investigation until October 23. 

“We feel that the telephone rate is too 
high for the service we are getting,” the 
mayor said. “The rate now being charged 
in Dublin is in excess of the price fixed in 
an agreement between the telephone com- 
pany and the city.” 

He said the petition bore between 450 
and 460 names. 

“Do you know of any person whe would 
subscribe to telephone service in Dublin if 
the rates were cut 33% per cent, as you 
ask?” asked E. D. Smith, general counsel 
for the Southern Bell. 

“Well, I suppose I do, but I wouldnt 
like to name them,” said Mayor Keen. 

The mayor said that prices of commodi- 
ties had come down and other businesses 
were either losing money or just breaking 
even, and that he thought the telephone 
company should “take its losses.” 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Utilities Commissioners Discuss 
Regulation, Holding Companies. 
A declaration that “if our house needs 

cleaning, clean it,” was made on 

October 10 by E. J. Hopple, chairman of 

the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, at 

the opening session in Cincinnati, Ohio, of 
the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad & Utilities Commis- 
Mr. Hopple said the commis- 
function was “the stabilization of 
public confidence in the utilities.” 
He proposed three changes in the pres- 


let’s 


sioners. 


sions’ 


ent status of commissions. First, a grant 
powers for the 
second, better regulatory 
legislation of the utilities; and, third, an 
exposé of “political racketeering,” where- 
ever it exists. 


of larger discretionary 


commissioners ; 


H. Lester Hooker of Virginia, president 
of the association, stated that the system 
of state regulation, built up in the last 30 
years, is now being attacked “by those who 
favor public ownership and operation.” 

“In the last ten years,” he went on, 
“electric utilities not only have undergone 
an enormous expansion, but rates steadily 
have been declining. It is the duty of the 
commissions to use their best efforts to see 
that reasonable and _ non-discriminatory 
rates are charged. Reduction of rates 
should be in accordance with the evidence 
rather than to soothe or suit public 
clamor. 

“The key words in public offices should 
be honesty and efficiency. Neither popu- 
lar appeal nor public clamor should sway 
a public official from the path of fairness 


and justness. In times of economic stress, 
men of strong minds and _ courageous 
hearts are needed in public office, in order 
that even-handed equity be meted out. 

“On the side of those who aim to de- 
stroy the present system of regulation art 
lined up those who ‘seek to undermine the 
sovereignty of the states by strengthening 
the force of the federal arm, by extend- 
ing federal regulatory powers over utilities 
operating within the states, in usurpation 
of the authority of the state commissions 
At least some of the proponents of this 
policy are actuated by the desire 10 weak- 
en, to discredit, and finally to replace stat€ 
regulation as a step toward the concentra 
tion of regulatory powers in Washingto! 
and ultimate government ownership and 
operation.” 
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October 21. 1933. 


The value of informal conferences to 
settle gas rate controversies was shown 
on October 11 by George W. Woodruff of 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

As leader in the day’s discussion on the 
establishment of rates by negotiations in- 
stead of by court order, he declared that 
for 15 months the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion had favored the conference method 
to obtain voluntary rate reductions and 
that the results had been “remarkable.” 

Effective regulation of telephone rates 
can not be expected from the state com- 
missions until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “surrenders control of intra- 
state telephone business,” it was declared 
by Riley E. Elgen, acting chairman of the 
District of Columbia Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Mr. Elgen referred to the In- 
terstate commission’s control over tele- 
phone depreciation charges, which has been 
opposed by several state commissions. 

“Public utility services regulated by 
federal authority,’ Mr. Elgen declared, 
“are the only ones which have not been 
lecreased—that is, freight rates and tele- 
phone rates.” 


Stricter regulation of utility holding 
‘ompanies and affiliates was urged in a 
report to the convention on October 12 by 
its committee on intercorporate velations. 
Such regulation is necessary if private 
eration of public utilities is to endure, 
said the report, which was submitted by 
John F. Shaughnessy, Nevada utilities 
‘ommissioner, chairman of the committee. 
Responsibility for 


stricter regulation. 


the report stated, “may not be avoided 
tither by those in the financial field or 
those who represent the people in Con- 


gress, in state legislatures and the courts 
and commissions.” 

The report proposed for discussion that 
“investors have been deceived and afforded 
n0 protection against exploitation of ir- 
responsible groups. 

“That 


froups 


investment 
assumed 


trusts and private 
have financial responsi- 
bility beyond their experience and ability, 
and should never have been permitted to 
enter the field. 

“That the investments and security ac- 
ounts of many local utilities have been 
increased, operating expenses enlarged and 
let earnings diminished by holdirg com- 
pany requirements and exactions. 

“That there is no publicity of their ac- 
ounts and practices and in some cases 
they refuse to disclose them. 

; “That control of this character of financ- 
tig is hoth a federal and a state function 
‘or protection of the operating utility 
against ruinous holding company practices. 
“That to the extent that such holding 
‘ompany control results in forcing loans, 
‘ecurity issues and unwarranted dividends 
‘fom operating utilities for use of holding 
““mpanies, and not for use and benefit of 
‘ald operating utilities, power should be 
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lodged with the state commissions to re- 
ject all such practices.” 

On the closing day of the convention, 
October 13, the railroad situation was dis- 
cussed. Railroads should look to freight 
for a large part of their trade recovery, 
the committee on motor vehicle transpor- 
tation reported. 

“The railroads must be preserved. We 
could not live without them,” said the re- 
port, discussing motor-bus and truck com- 
petition. 

The committee on service of public utili- 
ties companies predicted that “in the next 
five or ten years passenger service by the 
railroads will be revolutionized.” 

On October 11 Richard D. Higgins of 
the Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion was elected president of the associa- 
tion; Andrew R. McDonald of Wisconsin, 
first vice-president; Frank T. Morgan of 
Alabama, second vice-president; James E. 
Benton of Washington, general solicitor; 
James B. Walker of New York, secre- 
tary, and Clyde S. Bailey of Washington, 
assistant secretary and assistant solicitor. 

The convention will meet in Washington 
next year. 


Creation of Federal Communica- 
tions Commission Being Studied. 

Administration and congressional figures 
are giving serious thought to creation of a 
new Federal Communications Commission, 
according to press reports from Washing- 
ton last week. As now contemplated, the 
commission would have jurisdiction over 
telegraph, telephone, cable, radio and air- 
Way communications companies. 

Under cover of considerable secrecy, a 
committee has been set up at the request 
of President Roosevelt to study the whole 
field of 
burn of 


communications. Chairman Ray- 
the House interstate commerce 
committee has experts at work on recom- 
mendations for legislation. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
technically has supervision of telegraph 
and telephone companies, but it is so occu- 
pied with railroad matters that it is able 
to give comparatively little attention to 
communications problems,” Representative 
Rayburn said. “Radio is 
separate commission, the 


handled by a 
State Depart- 
ment has jurisdiction of certain matters 
pertaining to cables. 

“My thought is that all activities shou'd 
be concentrated. The extent of the author- 
ity to be given to such a body is a matter 
for careful thought. It might be advisable 
to give such a body authority to fix mini- 
mum rates of. service.” 

The administration committee is work- 
ing under the direction of Secretary of 
Commerce Roper. According to the com- 
merce department, it is made up of Irving 
Stewart, State Department; Captain Stan- 
ford C. Hooper and Lieutenant Com- 
mander G. W. Johnson, Navy Department ; 
Major General Irving J. Carr and Major 
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Roger B. Colton, War Department; Sena- 
tor Clarence C. Dill of Washington, chair- 
man of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee; Representative Rayburn; Her- 
bert L. Pettey, secretary, Federal Radio 
Commission, and C. McK. Saltzman, for- 
mer member of Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 


Hearing on Injunction Suit in Sec- 
ond Wisconsin Rate Order. 

Increased costs caused by introduction of 
the NRA was a new argument submitted in 
federal court at Madison, Wis., on October 
9, by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. in ex- 
plaining why the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission’s order for a 12% per cent re- 
duction in the concern’s rates should be en- 
joined. 

The appeal of the company for an inter- 
locutory injunction restraining enforcement 
of the reduction order opened before three 
United States district judges, as required by 
statute. The judges were: Patrick T. 
Stone, Wausau; Louis FitzHenry, Chicago, 
and Ferdinand A. Geiger, Milwaukee. 

After another full day of preliminary 
sparring on October 10 by attorneys, the 
judges adjourried the injunctional suit for 
further argument to November 6. 

Edwin S. Mack, counsel for the company, 
on October 9 pointed out that the additional 
expense to the company resulting from an 
increased number of employes and reduc- 
tions in their hours of work had rot been 
considered by the commission in ordering 
the rate reduction, which was designed to be 
effective until next August, supplementing a 
similar order for an identical reduction in 
the previous year. 

The order is confiscatory, fundamentally 
fallacious, was made without sufficient pub- 
lic hearings, and phases of it were partly 
drawn before hearings were called, Mr. 
Mack charged. If it becomes effective, it 
will permit the company a maximum of 3.2 
per cent net earning on the concern’s invest- 
ment, rather than a 7% per cent earning 
which the Wisconsin Supreme Court de- 
clared was equitable, he said. 

Attorney Mack declared during his re- 
view of the company’s complaint that the 
commission hearing was unfair, that the 
state body “entered its order and then let 
counsel go through the sham of argument” 
and served the order—which he believed 
had been previously—upon the 
company only three hours after hearing 
was concluded. 

The company complaint in the present 
case charged that on March 10, 1933, no 
commissioner was present at the hearing; 
that testimony was taken by an examiner 
who neither before nor since attended the 


written 


hearings, and that “no one commissioner 
has heard all the evidence in this case.” 
Mr. Mack asked appointment of a mas- 
ter to hear the testimony because he ex- 
pects the record will be voluminous and 
require sittings in New York, Madison, 
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® IN THE MINDS OI! 
BOYS AND GIRL 


New generations are continually becoming aware of the servic 





offered by the telephone. They learn to use it at an early age, f 
as a novelty, then as a necessary part of life. In not so many yeat 
they become subscribers. « To create in them a friendly regal 






for telephone service, advertisements like the one reproduced 
appear in the magazines they read. Written to appeal especially 





boys and girls, these dramatize the romance and adventure in # 
telephone industry . .. and give the telephone itself, as well 
the vast army of men and women whose work makes teleph¢ 





service possible, a living, colorful personality. « Such advertisi 
creates the interest and understanding which build good % 





It should result in greater appreciation of good telephone se 
and more intelligent use of all facilities offered by the indus? 
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The scenes above are typical of the rough desert country traversed 
by the Mohave Toll Line. At nicut: interior of one of the sleeping 


cars in the workers’ train. 


aS can tell you about 
the Mohave Desert. Ten million 
acres of burning sand and alkali, 
broken only by stark mountain 
ranges. and tortured clumps of cac- 
tus. Oven-like heat that shimmers 
above the beds of dry lakes, and 
climbs far above the 100 mark at 
midday. A country without water, 
without roads. 

But straight across this natural 
barrier for 165 miles, from the gorge 
of the Colorado River, in southern 
Nevada, to Whitewater Junction, 
California, marches a line of tele- 
phone poles—a link in transconti- 
nental communication. 

Running that telephone line 
through the desert was a man’s- 
sized job. The men who built it 
worked in scorching dust, day after 
day. 

They had to make their own roads 
and haul their water and supplies 
for miles. They crossed alkali flats 
where their big pole trucks broke 
through the crust-and bogged down 
to the tops of the wheels, and where 
only the “‘cats’—powerful little 
track-type tractors—could find 
a foothold. They scaled moun- 
tains that were impassable even 
for a mule, and blasted their 


A BELL SYSTEM 


pathway 
out of the 
solid rock. 

The conquest of the Mohave held 
plenty of hardships, but it was made 
easier by the experience and fore- 
sight of the Bell System. Though the 
men toiled like Trojans, they ate 
good meals and slept on good beds. 
Tent camps that could be packed or 
set up in an hour or two moved with 
them. In places where the line was 
near enough to a railroad, the con- 
struction forces operated from a spe- 
cially equipped train, made up of 
sleeping cars, diners, commissary 
and tank cars and a rolling power 
plant. At night, on some remote 
desert siding, this outfit glowed like 
a town sprung up from nowhere. 

Today, when you pick up your 
telephone in New York to talk to a 
friend in San Diego, your voice 
flashes across those Mohave wastes 
in a bare fraction of a second. But 
to make the miracle possible, hun- 
dreds of Bell System engineers and 
construction men battled the desert 
for more than a year. Their victory 
is only one of the long series of 

achievements that have given 
America its fast and depend- 
able telephone service. 
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Goodby, Old Man Depression. 


our fault you are being driven out. 


too numerous to mention. 


But not all of us are like that! 


appointments and money losses. 


and that bodes you no good. 


you even if this were true. 


with both eyes and ears open. 


the joy-killer that you are. 


for prosperity. 


schemes. 


ever and ever. 





| GOING, GOING, GONE 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Get going! 
please everyone in our good old United States. 
as long as you linger: “We wish you were dead!” 

Oh yes, we know it is all our fault you are here, but remember—it is also 
We know we have blamed you instead of 
ourselves for our shortcomings such as waste, extravagance and other things 
We know that many of us, who had our boom days, 
are now remembering only the misery and unhappiness that has befallen us. 


Indeed, we do blame you for broken homes, 
suicides, murders, starvation and, worse than any of these, the destroyed morale 
of many folks who once held their chins up and bravely faced perplexities, dis- 
However, there are enough of us left to put 
you out of business—so go, before you get kicked out. 


Now don’t excuse yourself by trying to make us believe you are a “re- 
former,” who must drastically punish us for our inflated fool ideas, before 
you can lead us out of the Valley of Shadows. 
We don’t like reformers. 
this difficulty with our eyes open and ears closed, but we are on our way out 
So don't hand us any of your “reform” line 
in order to get credit for bringing us out. 


Likely you want to go down into history as a great reformer instead of 
Ha! you are wrong again as always. 
get back into our old extravagant ways as soon as you get out and make way | 
You probably have not taken note, but we have learned many | 
valuable lessons for which you need not take a bit of credit. | 

Our faces are set in the right direction—that of realities. 
that hard work and common sense are of greater value than get-rich-quick 
We are on the right road and from now on we shall not allow our- 
selves to be lured into any short-cut routes to riches. 


So get out, you old joy-killer, and stay out of our good old U.S. A. for- | 


a 


The sooner you move on will 
And may this wish haunt you 





Our “dander” is up 


‘ 


No siree! We wouldn’t like 
We got ourselves into 


We won't | 


We know now 























and Milwaukee. More than 200 .ompany 
employes are engaged in the $80,000,000 
property inventory now being made by the 
company and commission, he expiained. 

Alvin C. Reis, commission counsel, said 
the commission's statewide case against the 
company probably will require anuther six 
months, excluding the company’s side of 
the case. 

Mr. Mack, on October 10, obtained 
bench permission to have the company sub- 
stitute a $500,000 bond for the October 15 
instalment of cash receipts it has been 
required to impound in protection of sub- 
scribers who may some day get rebates if 
the state wins. 

The court received opposing sets of pro- 
posed findings to accompany issvance or 
non-issuance of the interlocutory injunc- 
tion by which the company hoped to ward 
off the rate-cut order until both the com- 
mission's state-wide investigation and court 
cases are terminated. 

The company now has fewer subscribers 
than in 1926, yet 
accumulated 75 per cent greater equipment 


since that time it has 


and added $33,000,000 to its capitai invest- 
ment, Alvin C. Reis, the commission’s 
counsel, pointed out. The only question 
before the judicial triumvirate, he as- 
serted, is whether the 12% per cent cut, 
rephrased as twin of a July, 1932, order, 
is “confiscatory.” 

He advanced the theory that regardless 
of the admitted failure to 
make a valuation of the compary upon 
which to base its idea of a proper rate, the 
commission can fix a non-confiscatory rate 
by setting one which will permit a 6 per 
cent return upon capital common stock 
allotted to local exchanges and provide for 
a “cushion” of about $400,000 in surplus. 


commission's 


Divergences between company and com- 
mission figures on company valuation, 
proper investment returns, the relations of 
the parent A. T. & T. Co., the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., and the material-supplying 
Western Electric Co., were drawn sharply 
as the hearing proceeded. 

Frederic Sammond, of the company’s 
counsel, narrated that the commission, 
after adjusting 1932 expenses to a prob- 
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able 1933 figure, had failed to consider 
actual reports which would have revealed 
the income experience of the first five 
months of this year. By either commis- 
sion or company figures, he declared, the 
unfairness of the arbitrary exchange rate 
reduction and the book changes upon which 
it was based, was apparent. 

Admitting the commission’s order was 
written before the company’s counsel be- 
gan a foredoomed argument, Mr. Reis 
said that the hearing was not a constitu- 
tional requirement and that the commis- 
sion invited company argument only as 
“an act of courtesy.” 

It is “the company’s own fault” that it 
has not before now presented its side of 
the case before the commission, he said. 
because it can do so at any time and thus 
far has insisted that the commission shall 
first have completed all its case. 


Missouri Seeks to Oust Telephone 
Company from Highways. 

A suit to oust the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. from the alleged illegal 
use of state highways for underground 
and overhead wires and cables was filed 
in the Missouri Supreme Court in Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., on October 9, by Attorney 
General Roy McKittrick. 

The suit specifically alleges that the 
telephone company “for the space of one 
year and upwards, since the first day of 
June, 1932, willfully usurped and_ used, 
and does still willfully usurp and _ use” 
privileges and franchises that are illegal. 

Erection of poles, wire, conduits, ducts 
and cable beneath, over, or along state 
highway property by the company, is a 
“ross and willful usurpation of privileges 
and franchises not granted to it,” the ap- 
plication for a quo warranto writ against 
the company alleges. 

The application asks that the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. be excluded 
from the alleged “privileges and _fran- 
chises” and that proceedings 
ousting it from allegedly usurped priv 
leges. 

The telephone company has an under- 
ground cross-state cable from St. Louis 
to Kansas City on Highway No. 40. 


be issued 


Time Extension Refused to Answet 
Utah Commission’s Charges. 
The Utah Public Utilities Commission 
has refused the request of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. to ex 
tend the time until December 1 for filing 
an answer to the charges made against its 
rates and operating practices as set forth 
in a complaint filed by the commission 0! 
September 23. The company was directed 

to file an answer within ten days. 

The complaint, among other things, 4 
tacked: the rates of the company as being 
too high; commercial and traffic expenses: 
extension charges; the going value of the 
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Utah properties of the company; fixed 
charges; and alleged that the company’s 
earnings are excessive. 

On October 3 the Mountain States com- 
pany presented to the commission a large 
amount of information, which had been 
requested by the commission, in connection 
with the case instituted earlier against the 
telephone company, under which the rate 
schedule in effect at Logan, Utah, is 
attacked as compared with that at Provo. 

The information presented to the com- 
mission is said to represent only a part of 
that requested. The company declared that 
it would be impossible, with all available 
forces working as hard as possible, to get 
the task completed for a week or ten days. 
The commission plans to set a hearing in 
the matter after it has had time to go over 
the information filed with it. 


Northwestern Bell Limits Handset 
Charge in Iowa Exchanges. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has announced that the 25-cent additional 
monthly charge for handset telephones will 
be discontinued in its lowa exchanges after 
the equipment has been in use by the sub- 
scriber for three years. The new prac- 
tice was effective October 1. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


September 25: Complaint filed by Vera 
Eigner against the Southern California 
Telephone Co. asking restoration of a cer- 
tain telephone number. 

September 25: Complaint of the Victoria 
Hotel Co., Ltd. against the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. dismissed on re- 
quest. 

October 5: Western Telephone Co., of 
Volcano, Amador County, authorized to ex- 
tend service into the Silver Lake section. 
_October 5: Fall River Valley Telephone 
Uo. authorized to discontinue service in 
Fall River Mills and adjacent territory 
and the California Public Utilities Corp. 
authorized to serve this territory. 


GEORGIA. 

October 23: Continued hearing in At- 
lanta in investigation of the rates and 
practices of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


ILLINOIS. 

October 18: Hearing in Springfield on 
supplemental application of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. for authority to lease 
certain telephone facilities in Decatur, to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
which lease is to supersede the lease effec- 
tive February 1, 1933, and approved by 
commission by order of April 20, 1933. 

October 18: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
. for authority to purchase certain pole 
line Property in the Pittsburg-St. Louis toll 
ine from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Illinois. 

October 18: Hearing in. Springfield on 
application of the Illinois Bell Telephone 

°. for authority to purchase from the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
NOis certain telephone property located 
in the counties of Cook, DuPage, Kane 
and McHenry. 

October 18: Hearing in Springfield on 
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application of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to sell to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. certain tele- 
phone property in the city of Joliet. 

October 18: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to lease certain tele- 
phone facilities, power and floor space in 
Crete from the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

KANSAS. 

November 15: Hearing in Welda, An- 
derson county, on application of the Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for permission to dis- 
continue its Welda exchange and transfer 
the subscribers now being served at the 
Welda exchange to its Westphalia ex- 
change. 

November 15: Hearing in Beagle, 
Miami county, on application of the Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for authorization to 
discontinue its Beagle exchange and trans- 
fer the subscribers now being served from 
the Beagle exchange to its Osawatomie 
exchange. 

New York. 

October 9: Approval granted acquisition 
of the common stock of the Ripley Tele- 
phone Co., of Ripley, by six Independent 
telephone companies operating in Chautau- 
qua county as follows: 

Dunkirk & Fredonia Telephone Co., 55 
shares; Mayville Telephone Co., 55 shares ; 
Ashville & Panama Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 15 shares; Portland Telephone 
Co., 55 shares; Sherman Telephone Co., 
15 shares; and the Westfield Telephone 
Co., 55 shares. This makes a total pur- 
chase price of $21,500 for the 250 shares 
outstanding, each share not to exceed $86. 

UTAH. 

October 2: Request filed by the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
asking an extension of time until Decem- 
ber 1 in which to answer the commission’s 
complaint filed against its rates on Sep- 
tember 23. The company had been di- 
rected to file an answer in ten days, but 
it stated that was not sufficient time in 
which to answer the commission’s charges. 

VIRGINIA. 

November 13: Hearing on objections to 
a schedule of higher rates for Martins- 
ville announced recently by the Lee Tele- 
phone Co. Pending a hearing in the mat- 
ter, the new schedule was ordered sus- 
pended until December 1. 


WISCONSIN. 

September 29: Supplemental order is- 
sued, effective October 1, continuing in 
effect for an additional six months the 
emergency rate reduction granted the 
Mauston Telephone Co., of Mauston, un- 
der date of March 7. 

In the supplemental order, the commis- 
sion stated: 

“This extension will give the commis- 
sion a better opportunity to determine the 
effects of the emergency reduction. With 
the expiration of an additional six 
months, a full year’s operation under the 
emergency reduction will have been com- 
pleted, for which period monthly reports 
will be available for study and analysis. 
Finally, the commission is of the opinion 
that the emergency conditions which war- 
ranted the emergency reduction still exist.” 


W YoMING. 

_ October 26: Hearing on rates and prac- 
tices of the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the state. The order to 
the company to appear at the hearing was 
issued as a result of the company’s refusal 
of the commission’s demand for reduced 
rates at Sheridan. The commission had 
recommended a reduction of approximately 
20 per cent in the rates at Sheridan. 








WHY 
WAIT? 


You can't fix the roof 
when it's raining. 


Neither can you _ install 
arresters during a light- 
ning storm. 


Cook No. 7 Lightning Ar- 
rester installed on open 
leads is a self-liquidating 
investment. 


Prevents service interrup- 
tions. 


Reduces maintenance. 


Saves equipment. 


Costs little to install. 





COOK 
ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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The Variac, a New Adjustable 


Voltage Transformer. 
Variac, pronounced “Vary-Ack,” is the 
name of a novel power transformer that is 
said to give alternating current voltage con- 
trol with the smoothness of a rheostat and 
the efficiency of a transformer; and more 


than any rheostat, to give a continuous 














View of New Adjustable Voltage Trans- 
former, Called the Variac, Put Out by the 
General Radio Co. 


voltage adjustment between 0 and 130 volts 
when operated from a 115-volt, 60-cycle 
line. 

The Variac has applications in both the 
laboratory and the industrial fields. A few 
of its uses include: Brilliancy control on 
theatre and sign lighting installations; lab- 
oratory source of adjustable voltage; speed 
control on small motors, and over-voltage 
and under-voltage testing on 
household appliances of all kinds. 

The principal application of the Variac 
in the telephone field is for the maintenance 
of power line voltages at a predetermined 
value, and for over-voltage and under-volt- 
age testing of socket power devices. 

The smaller companies operating sound 
service and public address equipment, es- 
pecially those operating on locations at 
some distance from the central power sta- 
tion, will be interested in the first-named 
application. It should be especially valuable 
as a voltage control on sound trucks that 
carry their own power supply system. 

The use of the Variac in the over and 
under-voltage testing of apparatus would 
appeal particularly to the apparatus manu- 
facturers of such apparatus as ringers and 
other station equipment operating from the 
power line. 

The novelty of the Variac is due to the 
design of a contact mechanism which elim- 
inates the bogey of short-circuited turns 
that has heretofore made a continuously ad- 
justable tapped transformer an impractical 
device. In the Variac, the turning of a 


electrical 





single knob covers the entire range from 0 
to 130 volts. 

The Variac is made in two models: 
Type 200-CM has a protecting case, an at- 
tachment cord, and an outlet receptacle and 
is intended for laboratory and experimen- 
tal use; another model, without the case, is 
available for those who wish to build the 
Variac into other equipment. 

The maximum current rating of this 
Variac is five amperes. Models for larger 
and for smaller currents are under develop- 
ment. This device is manufactured by the 
General Radio Co. of Cambridge, Mass. 
The trade mark has been registered, and a 
patent has been applied for on the device. 





New Kellogg Magneto Board for 
Exchange in Copake, N. Y. 

The Copake Telephone Co. recently 
ordered a Kellogg 150-line magneto switch- 
board for installation at its Copake, N. Y., 
exchange. Copake is situated in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshire mountains in one of 
the state’s most beautiful spots. The entire 
region is a popular summer resort, and as 
a result the company enjoys considerable 
added telephone business during the vaca- 
tion months. This company also operates 
the Pines Plains exchange. 

The rich farming and dairy territory sur- 
rounding these exchanges, plus good tele- 
phone service, have made possible a good 
showing for the company. At present 525 
subscribers are being served, equally divided 
between the two exchanges. John D. 
Ackley is the owner and manager of the 
Copake Telephone Co. 


Telephone Line Call and Market 
News Amplifier. 

The Lincoln Engineering Co. of Lin- 
coln, Neb., has recently placed on the 
market a line call and market news serv- 
ice amplifier which is said to greatly im- 
prove this type of service. 

As is shown in TELEPHONY’s Engineer- 
ing Data Sheets starting October 7, 1933, 
it is difficult to give good service on line 
calls or market news service without an 
amplifier. Using a properly-designed am- 
plifier, as many as 10 or 12 lines can be 
plugged up at one time and every sub- 
scriber, even those on the ends of long 


lines, will hear announcements loud and 
clear. 
Market news and line call service is 


much more easily sold where vacuum tube 
amplifying equipment is used, as_ this 
makes a good talking point. These am- 
plifiers can also be used for loudspeaker 
monitoring of circuits in trouble, operators’ 
positions for service-observing, and other 
similar uses. 


30 


The unit offered by the Lincoln En- 
gineering Co. is completely operated by 
alternating current, receiving all 
from the commercial power source. 


power 


More Strowger Equipment for 


United States Navy. 

In conjunction with the great public 
works program upon which the govern- 
ment has embarked, the United States Navy 
has begun extensive building operations to 
increase the fighting strength of the country 
on the sea, as well as to assist in the gen- 
eral drive for the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment. 

In the building of light and heavy cruis- 
ers, air craft carriers, and other types of 
fighting vessels, the Navy experts are speci- 
fying apparatus of the latest design and in 
line with the most recent scientific devel- 
opments. Past experience and records have 
also been given careful study, and only 
those products have been chosen for use in 
these new sea craft, which have been defi- 
nitely proved to be reliable and enduring. 

As in the past, Strowger equipment is 
accorded a high place in the lists of Navy 
orders for new apparatus. A number of 
older vessels have already been modern- 
ized by completely equipping them with 
Strowger automatic telephone systems, fire- 
control telephone and other special tele- 
phonic and signaling equipment. For the 
new building program, extensive orders 
have already been received by the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of Strowger equipment. 

For general supply purposes, orders have 
been placed for some 500 special battle tel- 
ephones. For the U. S. S. Quincy (Heavy 
Cruiser No. 39) a complete 100-line Strow- 
ger P-A-X system, including telephones, 
spare parts, etc., has been ordered by the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., together 
with a 60-station fire alarm system. Also 
included for this ship are 200 battle tele- 
phones with control panels. 

For Heavy Cruiser No. 40, similar equip- 
ment has been ordered, including a 100-line 
Strowger automatic telephone system, a 60- 
station fire alarm system and 200 battle 
telephones. This cruiser is also being buil 
by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 
the equipment was consequently ordered by 
this company. 

Two light cruisers, Nos. 42 and 43, - 
being constructed by the New York Ship 
building Corp. For these fast ships, the 
equipment ordered includes two 100-line 
automatic telephone systems, 420 battle tel- 
ephones (210 for each ship), with ass” 
ciated panels and equipment, and two fire 
alarm systems. 

The importance of air craft in forth- 
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coming naval plans is seen in the building 
of two new air craft carriers, Nos. 5 and 
6. Complete automatic intercommunicating 
systems have been ordered for each boat 
by the builders, the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., consisting of a 
300-line Strowger system for each ship. 


Personal. 

LoreN M. Berry, president of the L. M. 
Berry & Co., and Mrs. Berry, of Dayton, 
Ohio, have the sincere sympathy of their 
many friends in the sudden death of their 
oldest son, Charles Robert Berry, on Sat- 
urday night, October 7, a few hours after 
he had undergone a mastoid operation. 

Charles was 21 years old and at the time 
of his death was a member of the junior 
class at Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill., and a member of the Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity. 

He had been active in athletics since he 
was 11 years old when he entered the Y. 
M. C. A. physical classes. He was an en- 
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thusiastic football player and an accom- 
plished swimmer and diver. During the 
past summer, Charles gave several swim- 
ming and diving exhibitions at local coun- 
try clubs in Ohio. 

Surviving Charles, besides his parents, 
are two brothers, Loren and John; two 
sisters, Elizabeth and Martha; and a 
grandmother in Indiana. 


F. H. Leacett has been elected treasurer 
of the Western Electric Co., to succeed 
F. L. Gilman, who will retire on October 
31, it was announced last week. 

Mr. Leggett started as a clerk in the 
company after graduating from Dartmouth 
in 1898. Since 1921 he has been in New 
York as one of the chief executives in the 
nation-wide distributing organization 
through which Western Electric supplies 
the Bell Telephone System. 

He is succeeded there by W. E. Gath- 
right of St. Louis, general manager of the 
distributing organizations to the Bell com- 
panies throughout the western states. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly ; 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Construction. 


PELLA, IowA—The 
Co. has extended its service to Peoria 
which has resulted in several new tele- 
phones being installed, with an ultimate 
expectation of about 250 telephones. 

McCune, Kans.—The McCune Mutual 
Telephone Co., under T. R. Lendes, super- 
intendent, plans to do considerable recon- 
struction work in improving its local tele- 
phone system. The principal item of im- 
provement will be the laying of 650 feet 
of cable in the town. 

Some of the lines in the south part of 
town will be moved in order to overcome 
interference from a nearby power line. 
New poles are to be set and the rural 
lines overhauled and placed in first class 
condition. 

After placing its own telephone system 
in good operating condition, it is stated 
the McCune company will make an effort 
to get the rural companies to repair and 
place their properties in better shape, with 
the idea of better service to all. 

SuFFOLK, VA.—Improvements to the sys- 
tem of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of Virginia throughout the state, 
involving expenditures of $500,000 have 
been authorized by the company’s board of 
directors. 

Included in this appropriation is an item 
of about $315,000 covering the construc- 
tion for the last quarter of the year, of 
pole lines, wire, cable extensions, installa- 
tion of telephones, private branch exchange 
switchboard systems on subscribers prem- 
ises, and other work of a general routine 
nature, necessary to provide new telephone 
service and to keep the company’s plant in 
a good serviceable condition. 

Miscellaneous. 

Denver, Coro.—The Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. reports that 
for the first 20 days of September it had 
a net gain of 1,250 stations. This is the 
first substantial gain the company has been 
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able to report in three years. Of the 
total, 100 stations were located in the city 
of Denver. 

Hartrorp, ConNn.—The Southern New 
England Telephone Co. had a net gain of 
approximately 717 telephones in Connecticut 
during September, it is reported. In 
August the company had a net gain of 139 
telephones. 

PrINcETON, I1tt.—Paul Pearson and 
George Morton, employes of the Illinois 
Allied Telephone Co., were injured recent- 
ly while unloading a car of poles in the 
railroad yards here. Pearson received a 
fracture of the jaw and cuts on the head, 
and Morton sustained a broken leg. 

The two men, at the time of the acci- 
dent, had climbed up on the freight car 
to push the poles off to the ground, and 
other employes of the company were 
standing by the side of the car. The 
stakes on the side of the car, where it was 
planned to unload the poles, were removed. 
The two men were preparing to push the 
poles off on to the ground, when suddenly 
the pole they were standing on slipped in 
the opposite direction and fell from the 
opposite side of the car, carrying the two 
men down with it. 

Fort WAYNE, INp.—The return of bet- 
ter times is seen by officials of The Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., who recently 
stated that September was the first month 
in more than two years in which telephone 
installations exceeded disconnections. The 
latter part of August showed a slight in- 
crease and September a substantial gain. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore City 
reports a gain of 938 telephones in Balti- 
more during September and 374 through- 
out Maryland. 

Boston, Mass.—The New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. reports a net loss 
of 2,470 stations in September as compared 
with a loss of 10,880 for the same month 
last year. For the year to date, the com- 
pany has lost 38,108 telephones as com- 
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pared with a loss of 81,184 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Substantial gains in 
stations for the first time in more than 
two years is reported by John H. Wright, 
vice-president of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp. “Many subscribers who had their 
telephones temporarily discontinued are 
having them re-connected, and we have 
orders on hand to install new ones,” Mr. 
Wright stated. 

New York, N. Y.—Throughout its 
whole territory, the New York Telephone 
Co. during September had a net gain of 
9,900 stations, compared wich a loss of 
11,167 stations in the corresponding mon‘h 
of 1932. For August of this year the loss 
was 7,008 stations, compared with a loss 
of 20,402 stations in July, the largest for 
the year. 

For the nine months to September 30, 
1933, the net station loss was 117,274 tele- 
phones, compared with a loss of 200,697 
— in the corresponding months of 

In the central division of the New York 
company last month, there was a net gain 
of 1,635 in number of stations, compared 
with a net loss of 316 in September, 1932. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The New York Tele- 
phone Co. reports that the net gain in 
stations during September was 643. It 
was the first monthly increase since Sep- 
tember, 1932, when a gain of 41 was 
registered, due to seasonal influences and 
particularly the reopening of Syracuse 
University. * 

_A. H. Fox, the telephone company’s 
Syracuse manager, said that all-around im- 
provement in the business of the company 
here had lately become discernible. Not 
only had new connections outnumbered dis- 
connections, but the volume of long- 
distance calls had increased and collec- 
tions were better. 


Apa, Ou10—There has been a rather re- 
markable growth in the Ada exchange of 
the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
During the last 12 days of September, 42 
new instruments were installed. Employes 
of the Ada exchange were divided into 
two sales campaign teams of equal num- 
bers, and the contest to get new subscribers 
closed the last day of September. The 
Glouster exchange, which sponsored a 
similar contest, added 36 new telephones. 

SPENCERVILLE, On10—Philip Zimmer- 
man, age 5/7, secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager of the Spencerville Telephone Co., 
recently received injuries when he fell 12 
feet working on a pole. The pole snapped 
off at the bottom throwing him to the 
ground. 

CoLumBiA, S. C.—During the first 20 
days of September the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. added 345 new 
subscribers in this state, exactly the same 
as the increase in North Carolina, Thomas 
Crouch, manager of the local district, an- 
nounced on September 25. 

Mr. Crouch said the first increase the 
company had had in the state in several 
months was in August when a gain of 
three was shown. He said some of the 
pronounced increase during September was 
seasonal but there was a “large margin” 
he attributed to improved business condi- 
tions. 

Mapison, Wis.—Approximately 290 tele- 
phones were added to the subscriber list 
of the Madison exchange of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. during September, ac- 
cording to J. P. Brahany, local manager. 

A net gain of 1,559 telephones through- 
out the state during September was recent- 
ly reported by W. R. McGovern, president 
of the Wisconsin company. 
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